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est ...in bringing out creative ability ...in developing good habits 
in grammar and usage... in making English popular and at the same 
time training pupils to use language effectively. 
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A complete, clearly organized program for the Junior High School Years 


ENGLISH FOR 
MEANING 


STRATTON ¢ BLOSSOM ¢ LANPHEAR 


SIX MAJOR OBJECTIVES of English for Meaning 


@ Jo teach pupils to speak and to write with meaning. 


@ To teach pupils to meet successfully the important lan- 
guage jobs or requirements of modern life, such as con- 
versations and discussions, oral and written reports, per- 
sonal and business letters, storytelling, descriptions, direc- 
tions, explanations, reviews. 


@ To teach pupils to establish habits of correct usage through 
persistent and thorough practice in language mechanics. 


@ To teach pupils to criticize their own work, with regular 
opportunity for revision and improvement. 


e To relate the mechanics of good reading and skill in study- 
ing to the language jobs and mechanics, so that language is 
not isolated from reading, and the course offered by this 
series becomes, in fact, one in language for meaning. 


For further information please write to the Office which serves you 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7, 2 Park St. New York 16, 432 Fourth Ave. Chicago 16, 2500 Prairie Ave. 


Dallas 1, 715 Browder St. Atlanta 3. 39 Harris St. San Francisco 5, 500 Howard St. 
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The recently published PRACTICE IN ENGLISH workbooks are 
the successors to Miss Teuscher’s widely used JUNIOR DRILL PADS. 
And like those earlier books they are restricted to problems of grammar 
and usage, leaving instruction and training in composition work to 
other sources. 

PRACTICE IN ENGLISH: Book I stresses the mastery of the ele- 
ments of the simple sentence, the subject and predicate. In Book II, in 
addition to a review of the simple sentence, compound sentences and 
commonly used types of complex sentences are studied. 


Each lesson covers only one point of grammar or usage . . . explana- 
tions develop simply, step-by-step . . . at least 20 drill sentences rein- 
force every point... review is constant and cumulative .. . helpful 


testing maicrial has been included. 

The PRACTICE IN ENGLISH books are obtainable in either paper 
or cloth bindings. For further information or examination copies, write 
us today. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY New York - Chicago 
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TESTING THE READING AND INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE 


VERNA WHITE AND J. B. ENOCHS' 


During this war the members of the 
armed forces are finding many opportu- 
nities for gaining increased competence 
in the field of English. This learning is 
taking place in such programs as the 
A.S.T.P., in which regular classroom in- 
struction in English is given; or through 
voluntary study, such as correspondence 
courses of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute or of other educational 
institutions, discussion groups, informal 
experiences, and library programs. Two 
facts of special interest to teachers of 
English are that the total enrolment in 
English is the fifth largest in voluntary 
instruction and that, through its excel- 
lent library facilities for permanent 
camps and outposts, the Army has de- 
veloped the largest library program in 
the world. 

So that the members of the armed 
forces upon their return to educational 
institutions at the end of the war may 
not be obliged to repeat studies in which 
they have gained competence, so that 
they will not be given an undue amount 
of credit for military service only, and so 
that they may not find themselves en- 
rolled in courses beyond their ability, the 
War Department contracted with the 
University of Chicago Board of Exami- 


* Examiners in English for the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. 
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nations to construct examinations which 
would judge fairly and uniformly the 
amount of credit to be given. This con- 
tract was the result of a recommendation 
from a special committee of educators 
that met to discuss possible courses of 
action which would forestall difficulties 
experienced from the policy of giving 
“blanket credit” at the close of the last 
war. 


Recognizing the need for a more rational 
plan (1) for placing members of the armed 
forces on their return to educational institu- 
tions, (2) for granting appropriate credit for 
educational attainment while in military serv- 
ice, and (3) to motivate the educational work 
of the soldier and sailor, a special committee of 
educators recommended to the Armed Forces 
Institute that a procedure be provided which 
would enable members of the armed forces to 
demonstrate their educational attainments so 
that educational institutions might give proper 
recognition and fair credit.? 


It is with the purpose of facilitating this 
educational adjustment that the Exami- 
nations Staff of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute has been constructing 
examinations in the various fields of 
learning. 

Officers in charge of the voluntary, 

2 Ralph W. Tyler, “Appraisal of Military Train- 
ing and Experience,” Journal of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars, July, 1943, Pp. 347- 


This article also discusses the various kind of tests 
which are being constructed under this program. 
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off-duty educational program, desig- 
nated as the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, are Colonel Francis T. Spauld- 
ing,? Morale Services Division, War De- 
partment, and Lieutenant Commander 
Earl J. McGrath,‘ Educational Services 
Section of the Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel. Lieutenant Colonel Carl W. Han- 
son’ is commandant of the U.S.A.F.I. 
headquarters at Madison, Wisconsin, 
which administers the instructional ma- 
terials of the educational program. Wil- 
liam S. Spaulding?’ is director of the Edi- 
torial Staff, and Ralph W. Tyler,’ direc- 
tor of the Examinations Staff. 

Many examinations in most of the 
fields of learning have already been pre- 
pared under this project, and others are 
in the process of construction at the 
present time. This article is concerned 
only with the certifying examination in 
the reading and interpretation of litera- 
ture at the high-school level, a part of 
the comprehensive English examination. 
Another article will discuss the composi- 
tion section of the examination. 

Recognizing the possible import of 
such an examination to the curriculum 
of the future, the examiners called to- 
gether a group of consultants* who were 
in the vicinity at the time to help define 
the problem and the areas for testing. At 

3 Dean of the School of Education, Harvard 
University, on leave. 


4 Dean of administration and professor of edu- 
cation, University of Buffalo. 


5 Assistant superintendent of schools, Quincy, 
Ill. 


6 Editor, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


7 Chairman of the Department of Education and 
chief examiner, University of Chicago. 


8 The consultants were Harold A. Anderson, 
University of Chicago; John J. DeBoer, Chicago 
Teachers College; Isabel Kincheloe, Curriculum 
Bureau, Chicago Public Schools; Henry C. Meckel, 
University of California; Robert C. Pooley, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Rachel Salisbury, Milton College; 
and Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota. 


this meeting the group agreed that, of 
the four skills in English—reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening—only the 
first two could be tested satisfactorily 
within the limits of objective, machine- 
scorable tests and within the limits of the 
conditions under which some of these 
tests will be administered in various mili- 
tary outposts. It was further agreed that 
the emphasis in the tests should be 
placed on the ability to read and inter- 
pret, not on the acquaintance with litera- 
ture. Various aspects of reading for ap- 
preciation, for getting information, for 
critical study, and for interpretation 
were defined. It was decided that vocab- 
ulary should be tested in context but not 
in a separate test. The idea of testing 
speed in reading was rejected as being 
irrelevant to the purposes of the test. It 
was suggested that the selection of fairly 
lengthy passages from fiction, essay, 
drama, and poetry, all bearing upon a 
central theme, would be most advanta- 
geous for such a test. 

With the suggestions of the consul- 
tants in mind, the testers proceeded to 
draft a list of objectives which they con- 
sidered vital in teaching high-school 
literature and which they might use as a 
basis for determining the selection of the 
items for the test. It is fully realized that 
the following list of objectives is an ideal- 
istic statement of desired outcomes of 
the teaching of reading and interpreting 
high-school literature, with respect to 
which the student will be gaining in- 
creasing competence in Grades X, XI, 
and XII. 


OBJECTIVES FOR THE READING AND 
INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE 


1. The student applies previously acquired 
knowledges, skills, and abilities basic to a 
more complete understanding of his read- 
ing, such as: 
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THE READING AND INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE 


A. A vocabulary adequate for compre- 
hending what is generally considered 
high-school material; 

B. Skill in the mechanics of reading; 

C. Familiarity with and a facility in ap- 
plying the basic principles of unity, 
coherence, and emphasis. This implies 
the ability 
1. To recognize the main idea or lack 

of a main idea; 

2. To recognize the subordinate ideas 
which contribute to the develop- 
ment of the main idea; 

3. To follow the pattern of thought 
throughout the passage; 

4. To recognize the power and emo- 
tional appeal with which the mate- 
rial is written. 

D. A knowledge of the characteristics of 
the different types of writing—fiction, 
drama, poetry, essay, etc.; 

KE. Information necessary to an interpre- 
tation of figurative language; 

I’. A knowledge of rhetorical devices; 


G. A knowledge of and skill in the use of 
library facilities and reference materi- 
als. 


. The student gets the “plain sense” of the 


material he is reading. 


. The student reads critically. 


A. He discriminates between the good and 
the less good, by such criteria as: 

1. Clear, logical, and coherent organi- 
zation; 

2. Consistent tone and thought; 

3. Comprehensively and directly de- 
veloped theme; 

4. Subject matter of universal appeal 
and interest; 

5. Vigorous diction; 

6. Genuineness of thought, characters, 
and theme. 

B. He recognizes relationships of ideas ex- 
pressed through similar and different 
mediums. 

C. He discriminates between good con- 
temporary writing, excellent for its 
vigorous presentation of today’s prob- 
lems in today’s idiom, and classics, 
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which have the permanence of works 
of art. 


D. He grasps the social significance of the 
actions and speeches of the characters 
and of the expositions and implica- 
tions of the author. 

. He recognizes inconsistencies, half- 
truths, understatements, overstate- 
ments, errors in reasoning, etc., in his 
reading. 

F. He is able to perceive the relationship 

of the author’s background and of the 
culture of the period to the material. 


. The student goes beyond the written 


word. 


A. He generalizes from the specific facts 
and ideas concerning psychological, 
philosophical, and sociological points 
of view. 

B. He relates his intellectual and experi- 
ential background to the material at 
hand. 

C. He speculates concerning the future 
of basic institutions, such as the 
family, the school, the church, and the 
state. 

D. He interprets figurative language and 
implications in the light of the context. 

E. He is able to continue the thoughts 
left incomplete for effectiveness. 

F. He can predict the future action of a 
character or can predict his action in a 
hypothetical situation. 


. The student reacts to his reading emo- 


tionally and imaginatively. 


A. He enters vicariously into literary 
situations. 

1. He visualizes scenes, incidents, and 
characters concretely. 

2. He identifies himself with charac- 
ters. 

B. He enjoys the beautiful, the humorous, 
the fantastic, the intellectual, the 
philosophical, and the spiritual in 
literature. 

C. He is sensitive to diction and to the ap- 
propriateness and artistry of expres- 
sion and form. 


D. He responds to the system of values 
expressed by the author. 
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VI. He incorporates the manifold results of 
his reading into his behavior so that they 
contribute to his own personal develop- 
ment. 


A. He develops a greater sensitivity to 
man, society, and its institutions. 


1. He broadens his sphere of explora- 
tion beyond the confines of his im- 
mediate environment through his 
reading about society and its insti- 
tutions. 

2. He attempts to understand the be- 
havior of characters having back- 
grounds different from his own, 
without condoning or condemning 
actions contrary to his own stand- 
ards. 


B. He examines his personal behavior. 


1. He learns to look more objectively 
at his own problems. 

2. He envisages the possible effects of 
his actions on others and revises his 
actions accordingly. 

3. He expands his conception of his 
responsibility to society. 

4. He realizes his own inadequacies 
to sit in judgment concerning the 
actions of others, other ways of life, 
etc. 


C. He revises his personal-social philos- 
ophy through an integration of his 
intellectual and emotional reading ex- 
periences. 

1. He acts with greater tolerance by 
more objectively appraising social, 
religious, and political ideas differ- 
ent from his own. 

2. He learns to modify his precon- 
ceived, emotionally toned ideas on 
social, political, moral, and intel- 
lectual questions in the light of 
newly acquired facts. 

3. He develops a greater insight into 
the meaning of such ideals as the 
democratic way of life, justice, free- 
dom, integrity, etc. 

4. He recognizes that his own person- 
ality and range of experience influ- 
ence and limit his interpretations, 
reactions, and choice of reading. 


5. He gains an increasing sense of 


security in personal-social situa- 
tions. 
D. He develops new interests and habits. 


1. He acquires the habit of reading as 
a continuing means of enjoyment 
and self-development. 


2. He selects his reading with increas- 
ing awareness of the distinctions 
between good and bad. 


3. He expands his reading interests to 
include a wide range of materials. 


4. He acquires new interests through 

his reading. 
VII. The student becomes acquainted with an 
increasing number of the books and au- 


thors that have made and are making 
significant contributions to our culture. 


Once the objectives had been formu- 
lated, the second step in the construction 
of the test was the choosing of four selec- 
tions based upon a central theme. The 
use of rather lengthy passages, all bear- 
ing upon a central theme, has the follow- 
ing advantages: (1) it avoids the sudden 
shifts in attention which are characteris- 
tic of comprehension tests, as the student 
hurries through a dozen paragraphs 
totally unrelated to one another; (2) it 
permits questions of more depth and 
penetration, interpreting one passage in 
the light of another; and (3) it furnishes 
a basis for the composition test. The 
choice of the selections was determined 
by four criteria: (1) that they be appro- 
priate in difficulty and interest to the 
population to be tested; (2) that they 
contribute to an understanding of the 
central theme; (3) that they represent 
the various mediums of literary expres- 
sion; and (4) that they exemplify high 
standards of literary excellence. The 
test includes one narrative selection, one 
essay, and two poems. The exclusion of a 
drama selection was necessitated by the 
difficulty of finding a meaningful excerpt 
which would be short enough for the pur- 
poses of the test. 
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THE READING AND INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE 


The third step was the construction of 
test items upon the selections chosen and 
in accordance with the objectives formu- 
lated. For the purpose of demonstrating 
the technique of using objectives stated 
in behavioral terms as an operational 
basis for item construction, an example 
is given. Unfortunately, passages used in 
the test cannot be quoted here because of 
their length; however, as examples, items 
similar to those used in the test were con- 
structed upon the short poem quoted 
below. 


THE LEADEN-EYED 


Let not young souls be smothered out before 
They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their 
pride. 

It is the world’s one crime its babes grow dull, 
Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden-eyed. 

Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly, 
Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap, 
Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve, 
Not that they die, but that they die like sheep. 


—VACHEL LINDSAY 


Item 1: When the author calls the smother- 
ing of the enthusiam and initiative of youth 
the “world’s one crime,” he implies that it is: 


A. the one crime common to all the countries 
of the world. 

B. the only crime that the world commits. 

C. the basis of the social ills of the world. 


To answer this question correctly, the 
reader must first of all avoid the common 
tendency to read for literal interpreta- 
tion, in which case he would select either 
A or B. He must “grasp the social signifi- 
cance of the implications” “‘in the con- 
text” by “responding to the system of 
values expressed by the author” in the 
poem. He must, also, be sensitive to the 
more specific meaning of the word “one.” 
Then, with the application of his knowl- 
edge of world conditions and history, he 
may translate the thought into the true 
meaning of the poem. 
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Item 2: The tone of the poem is predominant- 
ly that of 


A. utter despair for progress in the world. 


B. sincere lament for the waste of youth’s 
talents. 


C. tender sentimentality concerning victims of 


Choosing B as the correct answer in 
this second item demands all of the skills 
and abilities used in the previous one. In 
addition, the reader must recognize the 
main idea of the poem, distinguishing it 
from the subordinate ones. He must 
generalize from the specific and discrete 
statements of the poet in order to grasp 
his broader social viewpoint. It then re- 
mains for the reader to study the possible 
answers with careful discrimination to 
ascertain which one best expresses the 
tone of the poem. Such discrimination 
depends upon the functioning of an ade- 
quate vocabulary. 


Item 3: Lines 3 and 4 are most significantly 
similar in thought to the quotation: 


Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 


in that they both 


A. liken the poor to the ox. 


B. place the responsibility for the empty lives 
of the poor on an outside force beyond their 
power to combat. 


C. speak of the poor as dull and lifeless. 


In order to choose the correct answer 
for this item, the reader must again use 
the abilities and skills demanded in the 
first item. Furthermore, he must “‘go be- 
yond the written word” to find the way 
in which the thought is “most significant- 
ly similar.” The superficial reader would 
notice immediately the use of ‘‘ox” in 
each quotation and might choose A. A 
less superficial reader might choose C, 
which carries the thought one step be- 
yond an absolutely literal interpretation. 
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A good reader would grasp the ‘deeper 
significance and recognize the relation- 
ship of ideas” in the two passages of 
poetry. 

This illustration in a small way exem- 
plifies the number and range of objec- 
tives which it is possible to measure in 
items of an objective test. The testers 
recognized the impossibility of measur- 
ing all items included in the objectives 
by the administration of a single test. 
Some of the objectives, especially those 
covering development of individuals and 
growth in abilities, obviously demand a 
wide knowledge of the student and his 
background over a continued period. 
These objectives would have to be ap- 
praised by other techniques: the obser- 
vation of everyday behavior of students, 
interviews, anecdotal records, case his- 
tories, oral and written interpretation of 
reading selections, book reviews, free- 
writing experiences, and class discus- 
sions. The ease with which a slight pro- 
jection of technique will render signifi- 
cant results was demonstrated by an in- 
cident in the construction of this test. 
The students who took the tryout form 
of the literature test co-operated further 
with the Institute by writing composi- 
tions on the central theme of the test. 
One of the students wrote, “It held my 
interest so, and every once in a while I 
could find myself taking the part of the 
girl immigrant in the story.” A reaction 
of this kind exemplifies Objective VA2, 
“He enters vicariously into literary situ- 
ations. He identifies himself with charac- 
ters.” Techniques for gaining such re- 
vealing information are well within the 
realm of possibility in a normal class- 
room situation. 

The testers also recognized the impor- 
tance to high-school students of Objec- 
tive IG, “a knowledge of and skill in the 
use of the library facilities and reference 


materials,” but found no satisfactory 
method of testing it in the time allotted 
and under the conditions of military 
service. The testers included these ob- 
jectives, even though they recognized 
the limitations of their use in the test, 
because they believe that no set of ob- 
jectives for the reading and interpreta- 
tion of high-school literature would be 
complete without including these vital 
phases. 

In the construction of the test, consid- 
eration was given to making the items 
as discriminative as possible. In the first 
place, in the multiple-choice questions, 
the distracters were chosen from such 
sources as the common misconceptions 
of high-school students, errors produced 
by faulty reading habits, limitations of 
background, too great literal-minded- 
ness, and failure to read critically. Con- 
stant attention to the choice of distrac- 
ters which force the student to re-read 
and weigh carefully meanings in the con- 
text is probably the most efficient meth- 
od for producing items which have high 
discriminative value. 

In the second place, a preliminary 
tryout of the test in mimeographed form 
was given to a hundred students in Chi- 
cago high schools. The results of the try- 
out were subjected to the process of item 
analysis.? By this process, many items 
which did not discriminate between good 
and poor readers were eliminated, and 
other items were strengthened or re- 
worded so as to give greater clarity. In 
the third place, being aware of the danger 
in too great reliance upon purely statisti- 
cal measures as a criterion for retaining 
or discarding items, the testers intensive- 
ly studied all items in relation to the ob- 
jectives and in relation to the complete 


9 Herbert E. Hawkes, E. F. Lindquist, and C. R. 
Mann, The Construction and Use of Achievement 
Examinations (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936), 


Pp. 41-50. 
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THE READING AND INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE 


“picture” to be drawn from each selec- 
tion. As a result of this kind of study, 
more items were discarded, others were 
strengthened, and some, although mak- 
ing a poor showing statistically, were re- 
tained, because the testers believed that 
those items were necessary for the com- 
plete picture or that those items tested 
objectives which would not otherwise be 
included. 

After this preliminary revision the 
test was given further trial on a larger 
population in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades, in order to gain some 
idea of the various levels of attainment 
in those grades. This step is the begin- 
ning of the process of establishing norms 
for each of those grades. With this ad- 
ministration, the testers asked the co- 
operating teachers to give their estimates 
of the abilities of their students to read 
and interpret literature. These estimates, 
correlated with the grades on the tests, 
gave some measure of its validity. The 
co-operating teachers were also asked to 
give their reactions and those of their 
students to the mechanics of the test. 
Through attention to informal comments 
made by students at the completion of 
the test, the testers may eliminate am- 
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biguities and minor confusions concern- 
ing the directions for administration. 

The test with the statement of objec- 
tives was submitted to the consultants 
for comment and criticisrh. This group 
generally agreed that the statement of 
objectives is comprehensive and sound, 
that the choice of selections is appropri- 
ate to the purposes of the test, and that 
the construction of a test around a cen- 
tral theme is an effective technique. The 
many criticisms of details and of individ- 
ual items will be used as another basis 
for the final revision of the test. 

The statement of the objectives and 
the construction of the test in the light 
of them have suggested general implica- 
tions for testing high-school literature. 
(1) By a variation of this technique, in- 
formal classroom tests may be con- 
structed which will measure a greater 
variety of abilities than those ordinarily 
tested. (2) The construction of a test 
around a central theme has definite ad- 
vantages. (3) A set of objectives is of 
great assistance in choosing items. (4) A 
broader variety of objectives can be 
tested, although some of the intangible 
outcomes need to be explored beyond the 
powers of objective tests. 


“ALL OF US ARE AMERICANS” 


BERNICE PICKARD AND ROSALIND WALLS' 


Tales of the Incas, anecdotes of gau- 
chos, scenes in Brazil, discussions of 
minority races, informative talks, maps 
of air lines, and exhibits of Peruvian art 
and jewelry made six weeks of English 
III glow with interest and activity. In a 
semester devoted to the Americas, one of 


' Teacher and co-operating teacher, respectively, 
in the Evanston (Ill.) Township High School. 


the units used as an experiment to re- 
vitalize the traditional curriculum was 
based on Latin America. The program 
embodied the skills of reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking as well as promoting 
the Good Neighbor policy. 

Before the plan was announced to the 
class, the teacher, who had spent a sum- 
mer in Peru, guided the class interest to 
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South America and told of incidents she 
had seen “‘as a teacher.” She capitalized 
upon the created interest by asking, 
“What else might I have seen had I gone 
as a diplomat or salesman?” As a result, 
each student decided what role he would 
play—doctor, horse breeder, importer, 
archeologist—and selected a book to use 
as source material. One boy pretended 
to be Pizarro, and another kept a diary 
of his travels as a cabin boy on a fruit 
boat. 

The first assignment was to gain a 
factual basis for writing the letters by 
investigating cities, nationalities, har- 
bors, climate, and exports. Each student 
chose and prepared one subject, and the 
following day all this information was 
pooled in class. The students liked the 
idea of being “foreign correspondents” 
and of writing weekly letters or reports, 
for that meant a carry-over of subject 
matter through a series of themes rather 
than writing the usual isolated theme. 
This assignment gave opportunity for 
imagination. Class emphasis on the “‘spe- 
cific’ rather than on the “generic’’ re- 
sulted in added bits of local color. One 
letter was due each week approximately. 

In order to help the students find 
source material, one class period was 
spent in the library, where students used 
the Readers’ Guide and thumbed through 
travel books and magazines until they 
found something they could use in their 
project. The Inter-American magazine 
was especially helpful. Some of the books 
the class used were Wings over the Ameri- 
cas, by Hagar; Rediscovering South 
America, by Franck; The Donkey Inside, 
by Bemelmans; The World of the Incas, 
by von Hanstein; Venezuela, by Fergu- 
son; Illustrated South America, by Boyce; 
and Impressions of South America, by 
Siegfried.. A shelf of reserve books was 
kept in the library for reference. 


The first written assignment was on 
the trip, including transportation, weath- 
er, companions, and food. Spelling, sen- 
tence structure, punctuation—problems 
growing out of these themes—were ex- 
plained and practiced in class. 

From the first the students and teach- 
ers worked co-operatively in planning 
the unit. When talks were suggested 
to take the place of one letter, the class 
rejected the idea but accepted the sug- 
gestion of telling something from one of 
the books they had read. These two- to 
four-minute talks, given informally, 
aroused so much discussion and interest 
that one day there was time for only 
five speeches. As each student finished 
talking, he answered the many pertinent 
questions addressed to him, directed 
discussion, and asked the next person 
to take the floor. Even the most reticent 
students were drawn into the lively class 
discussion. Pearl-fishing, Inca temples. 
peons, medicine men, politics, llaneros, 
and burial customs were a few of the 
topics chosen. As a result, the students 
wanted more oral work. 

For uniform extensive reading Hud- 
son’s Green Mansions was assigned over 
a period of about two weeks, and a sec- 
tion from the Reader’s Digest on Simon 
Bolivar was read in class. Several times 
the teacher told of her own experiences 
in South America—of hotels, food, and 
family life. She also read sections from 
such books as Bowman and_ Dickin- 
son’s Westward from Rio. Some of the 
students read the works of South Ameri- 
can authors and poets in class. Girls 
who could speak Spanish were of special 
value as aids to pronunciation. Some of 
the students listened to the broadcast 
“Let’s Learn Spanish” over a local radio 
station three times weekly. 

Sefor Macias, an exchange teacher 
from Ecuador, spent one period telling 
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about Latin-American school systems, 
architecture, sports, and social customs. 
“When you are talking about your- 
selves,” he said, “say ‘United States,’ 
not ‘American.’ All of us are Americans. 
This unit is pointing in the direction of 
the broader educational practices of 
Quito, where students learn not only 
about their own culture but also about 
English, North American, and Spanish 
civilization.” 

One class period was used for showing 
a three-reel colored sound movie, Vene- 
zuela Moves Ahead, a comprehensive 
portrayal of the country, including its 
modern buildings, radio stations, schools 
and classes in English, and also the life 
of the sturdy Andean Indians. Excellent 
maps describe the march of Bolivar 
over the Andes. A girl in the class was in 
charge of securing the film from the 
Better Motion Picture Bureau of the 
Y.M.C.A. and arranging for the showing 
of it. 

A weakness of the unit was that sever- 
al students did not identify themselves 
specifically with a character but traveled 
as tourists. This gave such a broad field 
of possible material that the result was 
usually generalities on statistics rather 
than specific use of new information. 

In the evaluation, though urged to 
write frankly, few of the students made 
adverse criticisms. The general feeling 
was that this unit had made English 
more alive and had given opportunities 
for individual interest projects. In gen- 
eral, the class preferred this creative sus- 
tained writing and asked to be allowed 
to go on writing their “books,” even 


though the unit as such was ended. Here 
are the evaluations of several students: 


I definitely vote in favor of the South Ameri- 
can unit. The writing has been enjoyable to me 
because I could obtain ideas from my reading 
and our class discussions rather than get ideas 
entirely from my own imagination, as it is neces- 
sary to do when writing on an abstract subject. 
Our class discussions and speeches have not 
only been educational but also entertaining. We 
have learned pronunciation, spelling of South 
American words, and sentence structure while 
discussing our themes, in a practical way. 
Therefore I believe the South American unit 
has been educational—and fun! 


Our increasing awareness of South American 
music, customs, and radio programs has made 
this an ideal time to read about and study South 
America. At first I didn’t like the idea of oral 
reports on our reading, but now I realize it’s a 
very good idea, because other people have read 
very interesting material that I didn’t know 
about. 


The class discussions have brought out lots 
of information and have drawn nearly everyone 
into them. 


And a colored boy added: 


“For gosh sake! Who wants to know anything 
about South America. Of all the crazy things in 
this world.” This was exactly what I said when 
we were told that for a period of weeks we were 
going to learn and write about South America. 
I hated the idea of looking up material for a 
composition, I hated English, I hated the eighth 
period, I hated everything and everybody. 
Reluctantly I began looking through books 
getting material for a theme. Then and there I 
began to enjoy South America. Not much, mind 
you, but as time wore on I really began to enjoy 
it more and more. Now I am glad we had this 
project, for through class discussion and writing 
compositions I have learned to have a greater 
understanding and respect for our neighbors to 
the South. 
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WHAT DO READING TESTS REALLY MEASURE? 


FREDERICK B. DAVIS’ 


Most laymen and some educators 
would, if confronted with the question, 
“What do reading tests really measure?” 
eye the questioner suspiciously and re- 
ply, “If they don’t measure reading abil- 
ity, then why are they called ‘reading 
tests’? ” If the questioner were wise, at 
this point he would probably mutter 
something about that being a long story 
and pass on to some other topic of con- 
versation. For most laymen and many 
educators who, for one reason or another, 
are not concerned with the technical 
problems of measuring reading ability 
are not aware of the complexity of the 
problem of constructing a reading test 
that is truly a valid test. 

To build a valid test of any trait, it is 
first necessary to define very closely the 
trait that it is proposed to measure. The 
definition must, however, not only be 
specific and unambiguous; it must be 
accepted as an accurate description of 
the trait by people who have good judg- 
ment in such matters; namely, by ex- 
perts in the field. For example, if I de- 
fined ability to write essays as 30 per 
cent skill in spelling, 30 per cent knowl- 
edge of word meanings, 30 per cent 
knowledge of grammar, and 10 per cent 
ability to write legibly, I would, quite 
properly, find myself contradicted by 
every English teacher who heard my defi- 
nition. ‘“Where,”’ I should be asked, “‘is 
creative imagination?”’ This does not 
mean, however, that, employing my defi- 
nition, I could not write a useful test. 
I probably could, but I ought to title it 


* Cooperative Test Service, American Council on 
Education. 


“A Test of Some Elements Involved in 
Writing Essays.” 

The first step, then, in building a valid 
test is to define the variable to be meas- 
ured in such a way that authorities will 
agree that the definition is both adequate 
and accurate. This definition is usually 
presented in the form of an outline with 
each component topic weighted in pro- 
portion to its importance. The second 
step in building any test is to construct 
items that actually measure the variable 
that they are said to measure. A simple 
illustration may be provided by the fol- 
lowing test item intended to measure 
word knowledge: 


o. A silkworm is a 


o—A_ Butterfly 
o—B Cocoon 
o—C Flower 
o—D Worker 
o—E Dress 


This item is supposed to be an easy one, 
and “Cocoon” was keyed as the answer. 
Probably most people would mark that 
as the answer. But a silkworm is not 
very accurately described as a cocoon, 
though it may reasonably be referred to 
as a worker. So the individual who is try- 
ing to answer this item, and who really 
knows what a silkworm is, has to decide 
how the person who wrote the test wants 
him to answer. If he thinks that the ex- 
aminer is trying to catch him, he may 
decide to mark choice ‘‘D” as the answer; 
if he thinks that the examiner is a well- 
meaning fellow who is not always too 
accurate about his phraseology, he may 
mark choice ‘‘B” as the answer. In any 
case, to get credit for the item, the in- 
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WHAT DO READING TESTS REALLY MEASURE? 


dividual who is taking the test may have 
to exercise something other than word 
knowledge, so the item is not so valid as 
the items in a test labeled “Word Knowl- 
edge”’ could reasonably be expected to be. 
Lest it be supposed that the item cited 
is unusually poor, it should be pointed 
out that many of the tests now in use 
contain plenty of items equally lacking 
in validity. This will become apparent to 
anyone who examines them critically. 

To build a test of reading ability, then, 
we must formulate a definition of reading 
that can be accepted as adequate and 
accurate by authorities in the field. This 
is not so easy as it sounds because there 
is no widespread agreement on exactly 
what reading ability is. To the layman, 
reading consists of the ability to pro- 
nounce printed words or combinations of 
letters. Most educators, however, would 
not now agree with this point of view, 
though many years ago reading instruc- 
tion in the schools was directed exclusive- 
ly toward this goal. Horace Mann once 
told of visiting an elementary school 
where the teacher proudly said that her 
pupils had made such excellent progress 
in reading that they could read news- 
papers at sight. Mann handed a news- 
paper to one of the pupils and asked him 
to read from it. While the teacher beam- 
ed with pleasure, the pupil read word 
after word. Horace Mann was puzzled, 
however, by the fact that, distinct 
though the individual words were, he 
could get no meaning from them. Taking 
the paper from the pupil, he discovered 
to his amazement that the latter was 
reading directly across the page, com- 
pletely ignoring the vertical lines divid- 
ing the page into columns! 

Nowadays, educators are widely agreed 
that reading is essentially a process of 
getting meaning. The multitude of com- 
plex mechanical skills (eye movements, 
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etc.) that are involved in the reading 
process are regarded as a means to an 
end—that of construing the meaning of 
what is read. This sounds very well un- 
til one asks, “What is meaning?” or, 
more specifically, ““What techniques are 
employed by good readers to extract 
meaning from the printed page?” Then 
it becomes difficult to find experimental 
data on the basis of which to answer. 

So far as the writer is aware, Edward 
L. Thorndike was the first to attempt to 
describe the reasoning processes in read- 
ing on the basis of the results obtained 
from a reading test.? His general con- 
clusion was that reading is a reasoning 
process “‘of the same selective and co- 
ordinating nature as the more obvious 
forms of reasoning in mathematics or 
science.”3 “It consists in selecting the 
right elements of the situation and put- 
ting them together in the right relations, 
and also with the right amount of 
weight or influence or force for each.’’ 
This was a penetrating analysis of the 
reading process and provides a basis for 
more detailed investigations. As a prac- 
tical aid in teaching pupils how to ex- 
tract meaning from what they read, or 
as an outline for a test of reading ability, 
Thorndike’s conclusions are not, how- 
ever, immediately helpful. 

More nearly so are those reached by 
I. A. Richards as a result of a study that 
employed methods somewhat similar, 
in essence, to those used by Thorndike. 

2 E. L. Thorndike, “The Understanding of Sen- 
tences,”’ Elementary School Journal, XVIII (October, 
1917), 98-114; “Reading as Reasoning: A Study of 
Mistakes in Paragraph Reading,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, VIII (June, 1917), 323-52; and 
“The Psychology of Thinking in the Case of Read- 
ing,’ Psychological Review, XXIV (May, 1917), 
220-34. 

3“The Understanding of Sentences,” op. cit., 
p. 114. 

4 “Reading as Reasoning: A Study of Mistakes in 
Paragraph Reading,” op. cit., p. 329. 
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Richards’ investigations and their re- 
sults are reported in Practical Criticisms 
This volume is concerned primarily with 
the understanding of poetry, but most of 
the analyses and conclusions in it can be 
applied to the comprehension of prose. 
Richards’ analysis goes a step further 
than Thorndike’s in that he specifies 
four things that a reader must do in order 
to comprehend a writer’s meaning. Rich- 
ards concludes that the reader must (1) 
comprehend accurately the writer’s sense 
meaning, (2) determine correctly the 
writer’s feeling or mood, (3) apprehend 
the writer’s exact tone or attitude toward 
the reader, and (4) recognize the writer’s 
intention. 

These four points come close to a defi- 
nition of reading ability that would be 
widely accepted. What is needed is the 
consolidation of Richards’ and Thorn- 
dike’s conclusions with those of the large 
number of other educators and psycholo- 
gists who have worked experimentally in 
the field of reading during the past half- 
century. In 1939 the writer began an ex- 
haustive survey of the literature in the 
field with the objective of preparing a defi- 
nition of reading to serve as an outline 
for the Cooperative Reading Comprehen- 
sion Tests.* The conclusions of Thorndike 
and Richards were used as a frame of 
reference, and those skills that seemed to 
require the exercise of the same or closely 
related mental skills were grouped to- 
gether, with the objective of obtaining 
several groups of mental skills, each one 
of which would constitute a cluster of 


5]. A. Richards, Practical Criticism (New York: 
Harcourt Brace & Co., 1929). 


© Frederick B. Davis et al., The Cooperative Read- 
ing Comprehension Tests, Lower and Higher Levels, 
Forms Q, R, S, and T. Eight separate forty-minute 
reading tests are now available and are distributed 
by the Cooperative Test Service, a nonprofit agency 
of the American Council on Education, 15 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


rather highly related specific skills. The 
clusters, it was hoped, would be as near- 
ly unrelated to one another as could be 
obtained. 

Nine groups of skills were sorted out 
and labeled. It is believed that these 
skills are sufficiently definite and teach- 
able as to be useful for instructional pur- 
poses, especially in high-school and col- 
lege classes in English and literature. At 
the same time, they include the funda- 
mental abilities mentioned by Thorn- 
dike, Richards, and many other psy- 
chologists and educators. 

To find out whether these basic skills 
are really fundamental abilities that 
actually have some degree of psychologi- 
cal independence and that are not merely 
names, the writer undertook a statistical 
study. Since the details of this study and 
its results have been fully reported, it 
would be inappropriate to repeat them.’ 
The writer here proposes to interpret 
them and try to show some of their 
practical values. 

First of all, it can be said that the 
nine basic skills were found to include 
two important general mental abilities. 
The first is exactly what any sensible 
person would suppose that reading abil- 
ity would require—the ability to remem- 
ber word meanings. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that, in order to comprehend, the 
reader must know what the words mean. 
Vocabulary-building exercises are an old 
story in most classrooms. Where they 
are sometimes neglected, however, is in 
subject-matter fields such as history, 
mathematics, or chemistry. For example, 
it is just as much the mathematics teach- 
er’s job to teach the meaning of the word 


7 Frederick B. Davis, “Fundamental Factors of 
Comprehension in Reading” (unpublished Doctor’s 
thesis, on file at the Harvard University Library, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1941). This has been published 
in part under the same title, in Psychometrika, Vol. 
IX (March, 1944). 
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“radius” as it is to teach the multiplica- 
tion tables or the method of using the 
formula 27r. 

The second important general mental 
ability that is involved in reading is less 
readily described, but the writer has 
chosen to call it “‘reasoning in reading.”’ 
It appears to be made up of at least two 
identifiable kinds of reasoning: (a) facil- 
ity in weaving together several ideas to 
see their relationships and (0) ability to 
draw correct inferences from a writer’s 
statements; i.e., to go beyond the literal 
interpretation to the implications of the 
statements. 

These two kinds of reasoning ability 
are distinguishable, and it is, theoretical- 
ly, possible to measure them separately. 
In fact, it is probably desirable to try to 
teach them separately; but, for economy 
in thinking about them, they are both 
included in “reasoning in reading.” An 
example of a test item designed to meas- 
ure each of them may serve to clarify the 
discussion. The first item based on the 
following passage is intended to measure 
the first kind of reasoning mentioned 
above; the second item, to measure the 
second kind of reasoning. 

A good servant to Sir Roger is sure of having 
it in his choice very soon of being no servant at 
all. As I before observed, he is so good an hus- 
band, and knows so thoroughly that the skill of 
the purse is the cardinal virtue of this life—I 
say, he knows so well that thriftiness is the sup- 
port of generosity—that he can often spare a 
large fine when a tenement falls, and give that 
payment to a good servant who has a mind to 
go into the world, or make a stranger pay the 
fine to that servant, for his more comfortable 
maintenance, if he stays in his service. 


1. When a tenement falls, Sir Roger evidently 


1—A Has to pay a fine 

1—B Fines all of his servants 

1—C_ Is entitled to receive a fine 

1—D_ Gives the tenement to one of his serv- 
ants 

1—E_ Is held responsible for the accident 


2. It is most probable that Sir Roger’s servants 


2—A_ See little of him 

2—B Are often fined by him 

2—C_ Are poorly paid 

2—D Are always eager to leave his service 
2—E Like him 


3. In this passage the writer’s main purpose is 

to 

3—A_ Explain the reasons for Sir Roger’s 
generosity 

3—B Describe the members of Sir Roger’s 
household 

3—C Tell how Sir Roger treats his servants 

3—D Make the reader like Sir Roger 

3—E_ Explain how Sir Roger makes his liv- 


ing 
4. Sir Roger apparently wants his servants to 
4—A_ Leave his service after a short time 
4—B_ Give him presents 
4—C Pay their fines to him promptly 


4—D Work unusually long hours 
4—E_ Be comfortable 


In addition to the two general mental 
abilities (word knowledge and reasoning 
in reading) mentioned above, there are 
several rather specific skills required for 
adequate comprehension in reading, 
each one of which has unique elements. 
In other words, it is desirable that each 
one of these skills be taught separately 
and that practice in each one of them be 
included in every pupil’s curriculum. 
The first of them, illustrated by the third 
item following the passage quoted above, 
consists of the ability to determine a 
writer’s purpose, intent, or point of view. 
The second, illustrated by the fourth 
item following the passage quoted above, 
may be described as the ability to under- 
stand the writer’s explicit statements, to 
get the literal meaning of what a writer 
says. 

The third of the specific skills in read- 
ing is best termed the ability to follow 
the organization of a passage and to iden- 
tify antecedents and references in it. An 
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illustration of an item designed to meas- 
ure this skill is as follows: 


(1) The visible imperfections of hand- 
(2) wrought goods are accounted marks of 
(3) superiority in point of beauty or service- 
(4) ability, or both. Hence has arisen an ex- 
(5) altation of the defective. The Kelmscott 
(6) Press has reduced the matter to an ab- 
(7) surdity by issuing books for modern use 
(8) that are edited with obsolete spelling, 
(9) printed in old black-letter type, and 
(10) bound in limp vellum fitted with thongs. 


5. “Matter” in line 6 refers to the 


5—A_ Imperfection of handmade goods 

5—B Publication of old-fashioned books 

5—C_ Exaltation of the defective 

5—D_ Use of obsolete spelling 

5—E Beauty or serviceability of handmade 
goods 


The fourth specific skill in reading con- 
sists of the ability to select the main 
thought of a passage. The reader is re- 
quired to hold all the ideas in the passage 
in mind, weigh their importance, and 
decide on a summarizing statement cov- 
ering the whole passage. An item of this 
type is illustrated by Item 6. 


(1) Pleasure, after all, is a safer guide than 
(2) either right or duty. For hard as it is to 
(3) know what gives us pleasure, right and 
(4) duty are often harder still to distinguish 
(5) and, if we go wrong with them, will lead 
(6) usinto just as sorry a plight as a mistaken 
(7) opinion regarding pleasure. When men 
(8) burn their fingers through following after 
(9) pleasure they find out their mistake and 
(10) get to see where they have gone wrong 
(11) more easily than when they have burnt 
(12) them through following after a fancied 
(13) duty, or a fancied idea concerning right 
(14) virtue. The devil, in fact, when he dresses 
(15) himself in angel’s clothes, can only be 
(16) detected by experts of exceptional skill, 
(17) and so often does he adopt this disguise 
(18) that it is hardly safe to be seen talking to 
(19) an angel at all, and prudent people will 
(20) follow after pleasure as a more homely 
(21) but more respectable and on the whole 
(22) much more trustworthy guide. 


6. The main thought of this passage is that 
6—A We should always do our duty even 
though it is sometimes painful 
6—B We should do what we want to do 
rather than what we think we ought 
to do 

6—C The main object of life is to attain 
pleasure 

6—D Many people neglect their duty in 
search of pleasure 

6—E We learn only by studying our mis- 
takes 


7. “Homely,” in line 20, most nearly means 
7—A_ Ugly 
7—B Old-fashioned 
7—C Awkward 
7—D Domestic 
7—E Unpretentious 


8. In this passage the writer makes use of 


8—A_ Figurative language 
8—B_ Clever description 
8—C Illustration 

8—D_ Understatement 
8—E Analogy 


It is surprising in some ways that 
items designed to measure this skill are 
as independent of “‘reasoning in reading”’ 
as they actually turned out to be in this 
study. Apparently the mental processes 
required to synthesize all the ideas in a 
passage are different from those required 
to weave the ideas together, to under- 
stand their relationships, and to make 
inferences from them. 

The fifth specific skill in reading is ex- 
emplified by Item 7 following the pre- 
ceding passage. This is an interesting 
type of item that has scarcely ever been 
used in reading tests. It measures the 
ability to determine from the context the 
meaning of an unfamiliar word or to se- 
lect which one of several known mean- 
ings of a word is most appropriate in its 
particular contextual setting. To a limit- 
ed degree, most systems for teaching 
reading to first-grade children encourage 
the pupils to guess at the meanings of un- 
familiar words by using the context. 
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Older pupils do this all the time, and ma- 
ture readers gradually catch the subtle 
shadings in the meanings of words by 
meeting them in many different contex- 
tual settings. It seems obvious that this 
skill, which proves to have a substantial 
core of unique elements, should be well 
represented in tests of reading compre- 
hension. Items of this sort really test the 
meanings of words in context in a way 
that vocabulary tests which present the 
word whose meaning is to be tested in a 
short phrase or sentence cannot dupli- 
cate. In Item 7 the testee could not get 
the right answer (more often than pure 
chance would permit) by reference only 
to the item. Merely by looking at the 
item, he has no way of knowing that 
“homely” may not, in line 20, mean 
“ugly,” for example. He must read the 
context of the word in the passage before 
he can be sure of his answer. This dis- 
tinction between the mental function 
that is tested by Item 7 and by the items 
in most vocabulary tests that appear, su- 
perficially, to provide context for the 
word being tested is important. 

The sixth specific skill in reading is 
the ability to recognize the literary de- 
vices used in a passage and to determine 
its tone and mood. Item 8, following the 
passage quoted above, tests one element 
of this skill. It is quite easy to see that a 
pupil could be very good at understand- 
ing what a passage said and yet be un- 
able to answer items of this sort. This 
skill is probably more directly an out- 
come of teaching in English classes than 
are the other skills. It is more important 
in reading literary materials than in read- 
ing everyday prose or expository materi- 
al. In a test of literary comprehension 
and appreciation it should unquestion- 
ably be weighted more heavily than in a 
general reading test. 

Now let us summarize the skills actu- 
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ally found to be involved in reading and 
then consider the extent to which they 
are measured by published reading tests.* 
First, the more general skills: 


1. Word knowledge 
2. Reasoning in reading, including 
a) Ability to weave together the ideas in a 
passage and to see their relationships 
b) Ability to draw correct inferences from a 
writer’s statements; to go beyond the 
literal interpretation to the implications 
of the statements 


Next, the specific skills: 


3. Ability to determine a writer's purpose, in- 
tent, or point of view 

4. Ability to understand a writer’s explicit 
statements; to get the literal meaning of 
what is written 

5. Ability to follow the organization of a pas- 
sage and to identify antecedents and refer- 
ences in it 

6. Ability to select the main thought of a pas- 
sage 

7. Ability to determine from the context the 
meaning of an unfamiliar word or to select 
the one of several known meanings of a word 
that is most appropriate in its particular 
contextual setting 

8. Ability to identify the literary devices used 
in a passage and to determine its tone and 
mood 


It is at once obvious to anyone familiar 
with the reading tests now commonly 
used in high schools and colleges that not 
all the eight skills listed above are meas- 
ured by most of the tests. In this discus- 
sion one of the most widely used series of 
tests, the Cooperative Reading Compre- 
hension Tests, will not be considered, 
since these tests were especially con- 
structed to measure all eight skills listed 
above roughly in proportion to their im- 


®It should be clear that the skills measured by 
the reading tests used in this study are not the only 
skills involved in reading. They are, however, the 
skills that are most frequently mentioned as impor- 
tant in the literature and that have been shown 
statistically to include elements independent of one 
another. 
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portance in reading as judged subjec- 
tively. 

The skill that is measured most ade- 
quately by the reading tests now in use 
is knowledge of word meanings.’ Almost 
every reading test contains at least one 
section of vocabulary items. Further- 
more, the types of questions based on the 
passages in most reading tests are usually 
such as to demand little more of the 
testee than the ability to match words 
in the passage with words in the items. 
This means that word knowledge is the 
principal component of reading ability 
as it is measured by most reading tests. 

It is likely that skill 4 (in the list 
above) is the one that is measured next 
best by most published reading tests. 
Most of the items in these tests call for 
an understanding of a writer’s specific 
statements and can be answered by ref- 
erence to the appropriate phrase or sen- 
tence. This is an important skill in read- 
ing. In the primary grades it can be ex- 
pected to be almost the entire end-result 
of reading In high-school and college 
classes the required reading demands a 
deeper and more penetrating comprehen- 
sion, so that, in tests designed for use in 
high-school and college classes, skill 4 
should probably not be given so much 
weight as it usually is. 

A third skill that is measured reason- 
ably adequately by most reading tests is 
No. 2a in the list above. This skill is 
usually measured much less adequately 
than skills 1 or 4, but most tests contain 
quite a few items in this category. Items 
of this type require the testee to do vary- 
ing amounts of reasoning with the facts 
presented by a writer. Tests designed for 
high-school and college students should 
probably contain a larger proportion of 


9 Frederick B. Davis, “Two New Measures of 
Reading Ability,’ Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XXXIII (May, 1942), 371. 


this type of item than they ordinarily do. 
It is unfortunate that most of the tests 
make no systematic measurement of the 
testees’ ability to draw correct inferences 
from the statements presented. The im- 
plications of a writer’s statements are 
often, if not ordinarily, as important as 
their literal content, and pupils should be 
taught to make inferences in so far as 
they can. 

If test items designed to measure skills 
2a and 2b are correlated with total scores 
derived from measuring instruments like 
the Nelson-Denny Reading Test, with 
the influence of word knowledge removed 
by statistical techniques, the relation- 
ships will be found to be quite low. In 
fact, when total scores on the Nelson- 
Denny Reading Test were correlated with 
a set of scores measuring reasoning in 
reading independently of word knowl- 
edge, the resulting correlation coefficient 
was negative.” It is entirely probable 
that similar results would be obtained if 
the total scores on other reading tests 
were correlated with the same measure of 
reasoning in reading. 

There are a few reading tests that con- 
tain groups of items designed to measure 
skill 6 in the list above, but, so far as the 
writer is aware, no published reading test 
(except the Cooperative Reading Compre- 
hension Tests, which are excluded from 
the present discussion) contains any 
appreciable proportion of items intended 
to measure skills 3, 5, 7, and 8. It is hard 
to defend the omission of these skills 
from reading tests. Skill 3, for example, 
presumably includes a reader’s ability to 
detect bias and propaganda (a prime ob- 
jective of teaching in the social studies). 
One can argue that, for citizens of a 
democratic state, the ability to detect a 
writer’s purpose, intent, or point of view 
is absolutely indispensable. Skills 5, 7, 
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and 8 also measure important elements 
in the reading process that have been 
found to contain unique elements that 
should be taught and measured sepa- 
rately. 

Let us now return to our original ques- 
tion, “What do reading tests really meas- 
ure?” Putting the answer in its simplest 
terms, we may safely say that most read- 
ing tests do not measure all the skills in 
reading that are considered highly im- 
portant by authorities in the field. The 
existing tests differ somewhat in the em- 
phasis that they give to the several skills 
that they do measure. Most of them, 
however, are almost entirely tests of 
word knowledge and of the ability to 


comprehend the literal meaning of the 
separate statements in what is read. 

It is strange that, after years of careful 
research in reading, there should be so 
many tests of the reading ability of high- 
school and college students that do not 
meet the most elementary tests of their 
fundamental validity. For teachers the 
practical implication of this conclusion is 
the necessity for examining critically the 
reading tests that they have been using 
or expect to use in their classrooms. It is 
hoped that the material presented in this 
article will serve to provide the back- 
ground of information essential to an 
intelligent evaluation of the tests avail- 
able. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CHILDREN LEARN TO READ 


LOUISE PEDIGO' 


For three years we experimented with 
a program for slow readers.? Gradually, 
as we tested various plans, we built a 
program which was effective in develop- 
ing the basic reading abilities. 

Twenty children, ranging in age from 
twelve to sixteen years, in I.Q., from 67 
to 102, and in reading level from second 
grade, second month, to sixth grade, 
fifth month, comprised the group given 
special help in reading (during the year 
1942-43). Fifteen of the children were 
in the seventh grade, three in the eighth, 
and two in the sixth. The schedule pro- 
vided two thirty-five-minute periods a 
week for each child, although some of the 
children came in pairs, one child working 

On leave from the faculty of Illinois State 
Normal University. 


2 The program was used in the junior high school 
of the Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Children’s School, 
a home for dependent children, at Normal, Ill. 


on silent reading exercises while the 
other worked with me. 

The reading level was obtained from 
the Monroe Diagnostic Reading Examina- 
tions The results of the test were dis- 
cussed with the child, his own disabilities 
pointed out, and a general plan of work 
suggested. While no two children fol- 
lowed exactly the same plan, the pro- 
cedure was similar for all. 

Those children with a reading level 
below third grade, fifth month, began 
with sight vocabulary drill. The first 
five hundred of the Gates word list, 
each word printed on a separate card, 
were presented as a flash-card drill. The 
words missed or confused by the child 
were studied, examined for identifying 
clues, read in short sentences prepared 
for the purpose, and practiced until the 


3 Chicago: Institute of Juvenile Research, 1932. 
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child mastered them. Only ten words 
were studied at a time, the flash-card 
drill for one lesson ending when the 
child had missed ten words. 

As soon as the five hundred words 
were mastered, we started phonetic 
drills, learning the consonant sounds, the 
long and short vowels, and the common 
phonograms. Material for this work was 
found in Remedial Reading Drills+ by 
Thorlief G. Hegge, Samuel A. Kirk, and 
Winifred Kirk, and in similar material 
procured from the Chicago Board of 
Education. Children whose reading level 
was the second half of the third grade 
began with the phonetic drills. We went 
from the blending of sounds into words to 
the study of diacritical marks and the 
use of the dictionary. 

Children with a reading level above 
the third grade began with the exercises 
in Diagnostic and Remedial Exercises’ by 
Leo J. Brueckner and William Dodge 
Lewis, supplementing these exercises 
with word analysis, learning common 
prefixes, suffixes, and other word ele- 
ments. 

From the beginning of the remedial 
program each child read orally during 
each lesson period. The books selected 
for oral reading were at least one grade 
below the child’s oral reading level, as 
indicated by Gray’s Standardized Oral 
Reading Paragraphs.’ The books were 
unlabeled as to grade. Much has been 
written about the inadequacy of available 
reading material easy enough for poor 
readers to provide content interesting to 
older children. I have found that on the 
whole my pupils have been more con- 
cerned with their ability to read the book 


‘Ann Arbor, Mich.: George Wahr, Publisher, 
1936. 

5 Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1935. 

6 Bloomington, Ill: Public School Publishing 
Co., 1915. 


than they have with their interest in the 
content. In fact, I do not recall a single 
complaint as to the story itself. 

The most popular procedure was for 
the child to read five pages without in- 
terruption while I marked his errors in 
my copy of the book. At the end of five 
pages I stopped him, and we went back 
over the material to examine the mis- 
takes he had made. Many of the children 
insisted that a record be kept of the 
number of mistakes made each day, so 
that they could keep track of their im- 
provement. Another popular device, 
with those working on sight vocabulary, 
was to leave the ten words missed earlier 
in the lesson face up on the table and to 
watch for these words in the reading. 
Each time the child found one of the 
words he removed that card, counting 
these cards as his score for the day. I 
was required to keep a record of this, 
too, for many children, although some 
remembered for themselves and would 
say, ‘‘Last time I found only three words. 
Today I found six. That’s the best I’ve 
ever done.”’ Of course, they understood 
that it was purely a matter of chance 
when any of their ten words appeared in 
the oral reading. 

An even more effective device for 
correlating word study and oral reading 
was an attempt to eliminate ¢# and wh 
confusions. I exposed five words begin- 
ning with th or wh, such as when, this, 
who, there, them, at the beginning of the 
oral reading period. Whenever the child 
found one of the words in his reading, he 
removed the card and added it to his 
stack, while I placed a new card with the 
remaining four. Often the very process of 
verifying his “find” cleared up a con- 
fusion persisting from early reading ex- 
perience. This device was never intro- 
duced until the child had finished learn- 
ing his sight vocabulary, since its func- 
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tion was to stress accuracy, not to teach 
vocabulary. 

Although the primary purpose of the 
oral reading was to improve reading 
techniques, comments and questions 
about the material read served to de- 
velop skill in getting meaning from the 
printed page. Many children acquired 
the habit of stopping in their reading to 
comment about the story. The develop- 
ment of “expression” was no part of the 
oral reading program. On the contrary, 
the rate of reading was slowed down 
until the habit of accuracy was firmly 
established. .As_ skill increased, ‘“‘ex- 
pression” improved. 

Silent reading exercises were intro- 
duced when the child had reached the 
third-grade level in reading. These ex- 
ercises were either in conjunction with 
the oral reading or of the workbook type, 
such as Practice Exercises in Reading,’ 
by Gates and Peardon. The child worked 
by himself, I checked his work outside of 
class, and he corrected his errors at the 
next period. Here, as in oral reading, we 
worked for accuracy and the elimination 
of guesswork. Dawdling was rare, and in 
the few instances that it occurred the 
problem was solved by using the oral 
reading period for working out the silent 
reading exercises together. 

At the end of each six weeks’ period 
we took time out for Gray’s Oral Reading 
Check Test and for a silent reading test, 
usually some form of the Stanford Silent 
Reading Test.* Each child had a graph of 
his silent and oral reading test scores. 
As soon as the tests were scored, we dis- 
cussed the scores in relation to his pre- 
vious record and his ultimate goals. The 
tests themselves were not discussed, but 
the child was told what types of errors 

7New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1930. 

* Chicago: World Book Co., 1929. 


he had made on his oral test, and we 
planned our work to eliminate these 
during the next six weeks. The discus- 
sion of the scores and, more particularly, 
the examination of the graphs proved the 
most effective motivating device of the 
remedial program. 

As the work progressed, many changes 
in a child’s personality and social adjust- 
ments were observable. New feelings of 


TABLE 1 


Group AVERAGES EXPRESSED AS READING 
GRADE LEVELS AT THE BEGINNING AND END 
OF THE REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM 


1942-43 


Septem- Year’s 

ber August Gain 

Oral reading.........] 3.75 4.91 1.16 
Silent reading....... 4.32 5.91 1.59 
Average reading..... 4.03 5-41 1.39 


self-respect and satisfactions from suc- 
cess in the reading situation supplanted 
the feelings of inferiority and defeatist 
attitudes so prevalent at the beginning 
of the term, while the emergence of 
“good citizens” from erstwhile “problem 
children” occurred again and again 
among those in the remedial reading 
group. These gains, by far the most 
worth-while outcomes of the program, 
are not measurable, but the test scores 
themselves provide evidence that the 
program was effective. Table 1 sum- 
marizes the average progress of the group 
for the year 1942-43. 

If we assume that the I.Q. is an ac- 
curate prediction of an individual’s rate 
of learning, the average normal expec- 
tancy gain for the group would be expres- 
sed in terms of the average I.Q., which 
was 82. Therefore, the average normal 
expectancy gain, based on the highest 
recorded I.Q.’s, would be 0.82 grade 
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year. When we consult Table 1, we find 
the gain beyond normal expectancy is as 
follows: oral reading, 0.34 grade year; 
silent reading, 0.77 grade year; and 
average reading, 0.56 grade year. 

The progress indicated by these figures 
is due in part to three factors in the 
reading program. The child’s knowledge 
that someone was concerned about his 
reading disability and ready to help 
him was inducement to tackle his prob- 


lems with a sincere effort to overcome 
them. In the second place, each child 
began at the point at which he could 
achieve success and proceeded in the 
direction and at the rate most ad- 
vantageous to him. In the third place, 
we worked for accuracy and complete 
mastery each step of the way, so that 
the final scores showed the cumulative 
effect of proficiency in the various basic 
reading skills. 


ANOTHER ASP—MISSPELLING 


ETHEL M. PARKINSON‘ 


When a student wrote of punctuation, 
“T’m on punctured lesson No. 3,” and 
another said on a history paper, “Andrew 
Jackson threw up earthworms [earth- 
works],”’ it was bad enough; but, when a 
radio announcer said over a network in 
a news broadcast, “Pay your debts or 
your wages will be guaranteed,” that was 
gomg too far. 

The announcer might have been mak- 
ing a mistake in reading, but it could not 
be divorced from spelling, for obviously 
he did not know the correct spelling of 
the word he was supposed to say or the 
word he did say. Because of its relation- 
ship to reading and because of its im- 
portance in all written work—the two 
feet on which communication travels— 
everyone agrees that something ought 
to be done about spelling 

To some of the Cleopatras among us, 
misspelling is just another asp. They do 
have it on their chests, and they almost 
die of it. To others the teaching of spell- 
ing is a white elephant, to be discarded 
with other rummage not belonging in 
their subjects. 


* Head of the English department of the Decatur 
(Ill.) High School. 


One writer has said that nothing in the 
United States has been taught better 
than that we should not eat with our 
knives. If we look for the reason, we 
notice that there is almost universal 
agreement in disapproving of eating in 
that manner; that is, there is social 
desirability in learning not to. Another 
reason is that there is sustained attack 
against it at home and in almost all com- 
munity groups. An example of the latter 
group compulsion is the rapidity with 
which every man at mess looks to his 
etiquette as the call sings out down the 
table, “Up oars,” or overboard.” 

If we could make correct spelling a 
social desirability and, next, could make 
a sustained attack against misspelling, 
the difficulty would be removed. As in 
washing, there first must be a desire to be 
clean and to wash. But, no matter how 
thoroughly we wash on Saturday night, 
as Bob Burns might say it, come next 
Saturday we have to do it again. We 
don’t stay washed. We have to cultivate 
a habit of washing. 

First, then, how can we make correct- 
ness in spelling a social desirability? We 
must convince the student that his mis- 
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takes in any of our approved customs, 
spelling, speech, etiquette, morals, will 
spoil his chances up ahead. A private in 
the Army wrote in a poem that they 
can’t make you do anything but they can 
make you wish you had. Misspelling is, 
of course, more certainly discovered than 
any other written mistake. If it loses 
even one objective for him, when he 
can’t afford to lose, he would rather have 
overcome his bad habit earlier. 

A serviceman (man—a year out of 
the eleventh grade!), back from overseas, 
returned to school, sat on the corner of 
the teacher’s desk (with some unnamed 
pleasure) to give pre-induction students 
a veteran’s advice: to learn better their 
grammar, punctuation, and spelling. He 
said his first marks in his first tests had 
followed him from camp to camp and 
had spoiled a chance up ahead which he 
had wanted. 

We might look to the armed forces for 
pointers on efficiency as well as motiva- 
tion. All essentials to be taught are 
condensed to a minimum, fixed by sus- 
tained, concentrated attack, with re- 
wards and penalties according to out- 
comes. Disciplinary value is one reason 
for having men do what the immature 
judgment might call unnecessary or even 
silly; such as eating at attention in the 
Air Corps. For from six to eight weeks 
the cadets must sit with eyes riveted to a 
designated point in the middle of the 
table and trust that when they lift a fork 
there will be a morsel in place on the 
fork. 

There was a time when the master 
caned the boy for not having his lessons. 
Now, we don’t beat him, even when he 
sneezes in a flu epidemic, but we do have 
poor spellers. We might even do some 
pistol-packing in a good cause. 

Second, how can we make a sustained 
attack? We can’t just let these illiterates 


alone, to wait like Charlie Chaplin until 
the custard pie of reform smacks them 
in the face. We can get further pointers 
from the advertising world. A man who 
does not advertise is like the boy who 
winks at his girl in the dark. He knows 
what he is doing, but no one else does. 
A singular attempt will help, but a plu- 
ral effort, of course, will multiply the re- 
sults by a number larger than the num- 
ber participating. As in advertising, the 
student must see, believe, remember, 
and act to rid himself of the habit. A 
definite campaign over the whole school 
is desirable. 

Teachers of English can lead or even 
direct the campaign, but teachers of all 
subjects will be glad to have the weeds 
out of gardens where they work and will 
help. 

Democracy preaches government by 
the consent of the governed. So, in teach- 
ing spelling, it is important to have con- 
sent of all participating, to enlist stu- 
dents and other teachers, especially if 
penalties are to be imposed. 

A doctor wishes to make a diagnosis 
before he can identify or treat a malady. 
An attempt to cure the student of poor 
spelling must first find where he hurts. 
We must find what words he uses and 
misses and concentrate on them, not on 
words he does mot use or does not know. 
We thus reduce essentials to the mini- 
mum. 

The written vocabulary of the average 
student for go per cent of his writing is 
not very large; he is penurious in vocabu- 
lary. Therefore, to discover the ones he 
repeatedly misses and teach those will 
be to make a good speller of him. A de- 
mon list or a semester list of fifty is not 
enough. 

These words he misses are likely to be 
the ones he knows so well and speaks so 
glibly that he would never look them up, 
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like too, surprise, until, all right, quite, 
quiet. 

By the time the student has taken 
along with him to secondary school his 
habit of missing such words as these, it is 
not easy to part him from it. Repetition, 
like Rosie, is a great riveter. His poor 
spelling has been fortified by habits al- 
ready formed. The system to be used in- 
volves two psychological processes: (1) 
to break an old habit and (2) to form a 
new one. That is the reason it is neces- 
sary to concentrate on spelling rather 
than on vocabulary-building, which in- 
volves usually only the second process 
and can be another undertaking. 

The list which gets our consideration 
includes words whose misspelling has 
been perpetuated by years of repetition 
or by nonobservance—words the stu- 
dent writes wrong because of ignorance, 
carelessness, or lack of interest. Tests 
have shown that about three-fourths of 
such words come in vocabularies placed 
by scientific spelling scales in grades be- 
low the ninth, some even in kindergar- 
ten. 

The reason is likely that because the 
primary student learned words by con- 
figuration, he learned to read in an 
astonishingly short time. There were so 
many words to learn that he did not at 
the same time learn to spell all of them. 
He identified them by length, beginnings, 
and endings. He could learn even such 
a long word as “thermometer” immedi- 
ately. But the next day, should he be 
shown “thermostat,” he would proudly 
say “thermometer” again. The unob- 
servant student, and the uninterested, 
will continue to rely on configuration 
only, if his failure to notice trouble 
spots brings him no unpleasantness. 
The method should be fest, teach, test. 
The teacher ought to do her very best 
teaching in giving aids before she sends 


the student to go alone in study. Thus 
she can apply the grease to the squeak. 

A multiple sense appeal will be neces- 
sary to teach most efficiently. The stu- 
dent should see the word, say it, sound 
it, write it, use it, and demonstrate it if 
he can. The teacher, too, should spell it, 
sound it, say it, use it. The student may 
think it silly at his time of life to make 
silly sounds of letters. The teacher can 
do it, however, since she does not mind 
being silly in a good cause. Choral work 
of the class, too, avoids solo work in 
“folly.” 

Mastery is what we must strive for. 
Outside of school, life is not so lenient as 
to pass us all the time on a 75 per cent 
mark. We get a job or we don’t: 100 or F. 
We catch a train or we fail to catch it: 
100 or o. We tune all the instruments of 
the dance band, not just go per cent of 
them. We get safely across in front of a 
train, or we fail. The student can recog- 
nize other cases, like bombing a target. 

This discussion can introduce the 
mastery or 100 per cent tests. The stu- 
dent should not be too proud of a grade 
of g5 in spelling kindergarten words or 
even fifth-grade lists. He should begin 
to compile a “must” list, which will be 
cumulative, on which he must make 100 
or fail—F. Students and teacher—not 
just teacher—can agree on penalties 
severe enough to hurt. There will always 
be students in the group who want to 
please the teacher, who will propose a 
heavy discount, or sentence to repeti- 
tions, for any offense in misspelling 
these “must” lists in letters or themes. 

Not only penalties but awards should 
be agreed upon. Those who get, and can 
maintain, grades of too can be excused 
for leisure reading in the library or for 
other pleasures. 

Competition is a great driving force. 
The ideal opponent is the student’s own 
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past record. This is for some a bleak and 
lonely striving; therefore, additional in- 
centives can compare to encouragement 
from the bleachers. A tournament could 
pit half the class against the other half, 
or one class against another. In these 
cases those who get 100’s may be proc- 
tors to captain the sides or help the ones 
who lower the scores and the ones who 
must make up for absence. 

Will contests teach spelling? They will 
be the motor power to drive the vehicle 
of repetition, which will help. Repetition 
is a good riveter. 

To follow up in competition, there 
must be records, for each student as well 
as each side. He should soon see improve- 
ment and will be proud of it. 

Other questions asked by teachers are 
these: 


1. Question: What about rules of spell- 
ing? Should we teach them? 

Answer: By all means. Rules will help 
the student to a greater sense of security 
in almost g5 per cent of his writing. They 
are not for consecutive study but for 
reference whenever they will help. The 
rule about doubling a final consonant 
will help in about three thousand words. 
The one about silent e will aid in about 
two thousand words. They are like a 
guide or a light in the dark, something to 
turn to first: hope, hoping; compel, com- 
pelling; receive, believe, weigh; alleys, 
allies; real, really; but not dull, dullly. 


2. Question: What about exceptions? 

Answer: There are times when there is 
no guide or light. He is on his own. There 
are helps the teacher can give even here: 

a) Pronouncing the word carefully: 
sur-prise, Feb-ru-ary, labor-atory, liter- 
a-lure, super-in-ten-dent, sov-er-eign. 

b) Seeing its picture when pronounc- 
ing it even when the picture does not 


indicate pronunciation or syllabification: 
extra-ordinary, ac-know-ledge. 

c) Taking it apart: mis-spell, dis- 
appear, dis-satisfy. 

d) Making associations by meanings, 
similarities, or relationships: birth with i 
as in life, berth with e as in bed; consul, 
one to consult; stationery with e as in pen 
or pencil; stationary with a as in stay. 

3. Question: What about phonics? 

Answer: We are in illustrious company 
when we advocate phonics, for Benjamin 
Franklin is said to have been the first to 
favor phonetic spelling. Sounding the 
word will keep the student from omit- 
ting a syllable: re-mem-ber, not rem-ber; 
con-ven-ient, not convient. Of course, it 
will not help in words like tough, bough, 
or though. 


4. Question: What can be done about 
exceptions, such as those mentioned 
last—tough, bough? 

Answer: Grouping words according to 
looks, or by roots, will help: scheme, 
schedule, school; succeed, exceed, proceed— 
roots; daily, gaily, paid. Besides roots or 
looks or sounds, they can be grouped ac- 
cording to trouble spots: offense, expense, 
immense; comparable, separate, prepara- 
tion, apparatus. 


5. Question: What can be done about 
the student who insists that he saw 
alright in the dictionary or in a book, in 
protest against a penalty? 

Answer: English is not a static lan- 
guage but is in process of change, and 
usage dictates. But accepted authorities 
are the ones who dictate, not the person 
who is squealing under penalty. A mini- 
mum list and choice of spelling can be 
agreed upon to begin with. Then any 
protest must be accompanied by cita- 
tions from the printed matter. Both sides 
can marshal forces, get ammunition, and 
abide democratically by the majority 
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rule. Alright is in the dictionary with the 
statement that it is in bad standing, 
with ain’t, etc. 


6. Question: May the student not 
avoid the use of the word in his writing 
if a stiff penalty is attached to its mis- 
spelling? 

Answer: He’d better avoid it than mis- 
spell it; however, these words are mostly 
his utility words that he needs. The stiff 
penalty ought not to be a penalty in con- 
nection with use in vocabulary-building. 
But this is in correcting misspelling of 
words he uses all the time. 


7. Question: What of penalty of writ- 
ing the word correctly ten times? Will it 
work like that in case of the boy who 
wrote the sentence a hundred times and 
added the note, “I have wrote ‘I have 
gone’ and now I have went home”? 

Answer: Spelling is a tool only for 
writing. Correct usuage includes spoken 
English. To correct a person of a spoken 
verb-form error, the person should hear 
and say the right form enough times that 
any other form sounds wrong. So in 
spelling, he should see, write, and spell it 
enough times that any other form looks 
wrong on paper—write it more times 
correctly than he has written it wrong. 
On that principle it will help him to 
write the word in repetition, which is a 
great riveter. 


8. Question: How much should be 
taken off for misspelled words in written 
work? 

Answer: Begin with a “‘must”’ list ora 
minimum list of two or three words 
which will call for direst penalty—a list 
which must be cumulative. Let students 
say how much for any one of those—1o0 
per cent, 25 per cent, or any amount. Oth- 
er misspellings may well call for recopy- 
ing or for correcting the paper before ac- 
ceptance. This can be done in all subjects. 


g. Question: Should misspelling on 
papers in other subjects affect the Eng- 
lish grade? 

Answer: Papers from other classes 
should not be dumped into the laps of the 
English teachers to grade. But any stu- 
dent who flagrantly disregards attempts 
of the science teacher to urge him to cor- 
rect spelling could easily be “tried” in 
his class. Let him present his own case, 
and let the students pronounce upon 
him. I have never yet found that the 
students let down the cause of literacy, 
or the teacher either. 


10. Question: How can the teacher’s 
burden of marking spelling errors in writ- 
ten work be lightened? 

Answer: Before any formal papers are 
to be turned in, they can be exchanged 
and inspected, to see if the student’s kit 
or barracks quarters are in good order. 
The device is a good learning one, good 
for the students, as well as time-saving 
for the teacher. The student may have 
the privilege of making revision on the 
spot on his own paper, not on someone 
else’s. 


11. Question: Should the English 
teacher judge carry-over in estimating a 
grade in spelling? That is, how students 
write letters, etc.? 

Answer: Yes. Education, after all, is 
modification of conduct. It does not 
“advantage” them to have it said that 
they get the best grades yet are the poor- 
est in spelling in the room. 


12. Question: Is dictation helpful? 


Answer: Yes. Dictation would be the 
test of his ability to put to use his spell- 
ing skill. Teachers can make the exer- 
cises fit local interests or current events. 
Such exercises put into texts would make 
books much more expensive because 
larger and would have to be so neutral, 
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general, and untimed as to be too inane 
to be interesting. 


13. Question: Is it better to have short 
periods close together or longer periods 
farther apart for good results in spelling? 

Answer: A few minutes daily is the 
system preferred by some. A longer peri- 
od each week is the system preferred by 
the majority of those who have come to 
my notice. 


14. Question: Are there some who 
don’t have to take spelling, who don’t 
need to take the regular assignments? 

Answer: Yes. They should have to 
prove periodically that they still main- 
tain their skill and may work on a li- 
brary project of looking up materials 
for their own pleasure or for the teacher’s 
profit. They may have their own private 
lists to learn, too, of much more difficult 
words. 


15. Question: How can students help 
each other? 

Answer: (a) Students can offer all 
sorts of mnemonic devices for remember- 


ing: 


A rhyme: We should be quiet about our diet. 
Or: Westminster, the church, has one eye. 
Minister, the man, has two [eyes]. 


b) They can do the pronouncing, and 
then the spelling, of the practice hour 
after the students have exchanged papers 
for grading. They can grade each other’s 
papers. 

c) Students can choose spelling part- 
ners, two who can be of mutual assist- 
ance, for drill. 

d) They can be proctors or captains 
and keep records in contest. 

e) One of the students may be able to 
put a rule or a device into a cartoon to 
put on the board. 


16. Question: Can everybody learn to 
spell? 

Answer: Yes, every person who can 
remember anything can learn to spell; 
only those who are candidates for in- 
stitutions have any reason to be dis- 
couraged. The reason for poor success 
is likely to be that the students have 
not had the guidance or did not want to 
take the trouble, and not that they have 
a psychiatric deficiency. 


TEACHING THE NONREADERS TO READ 


NAOMA S. TROXELL' 


It is the common experience of 
teachers that a student encounters no 
great difficulty in learning anything in 
which he has a real interest. The ap- 
plication of this principle to the teaching 
of English to ninth-grade students, 
whose reading ability was markedly 
below grade placement, produced better 
reading habits, greatly increased their 
working vocabularies, and shortened the 


t Adjustment teacher in the Cregier Branch of 
the McKinley High School, Chicago. 


remedial training period required to 
bring them up to their grade level. 

The Cregier Branch of McKinley High 
School in Chicago has a school popula- 
tion that is 60 per cent Italian, 15 per 
cent Mexican, 10 per cent Negro, 5 per 
cent Greek, and the remaining 10 per 
cent a miscellaneous group that in- 
cludes representatives from most of the 
races that make up Chicago’s cosmo- 
politan population. 

Because of language inheritance and 
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home conditions, many of these students 
have a reading ability that is not much 
above the sixth- or seventh-grade levels 
when they arrive at Cregier. In 1943, 
for example, out of a total membership 
of 348 in 9B, 173, or not quite 50 per 
cent, had reading abilities that were 2-4 
years below the norm for their grade. In 
the 9A group, 66 out of a total of 180 
students were not able to read at their 
grade level. 

This inability to read made the stu- 
dents’ work difficult. Failures in other 
classes were found to be the result of the 
children’s inability to read or to under- 
stand what they were reading after they 
learned to say the words. 

With these students, English, as it is 
normally taught, is not popular. Their 
attitude ranged from mere bored toler- 
ance to positive and aggressive dislike. 
Because of this lack of interest, the 
divisions made up of the poor readers 
were not infrequently as much of a 
discipline, as they were an educational, 
problem. Teachers at Cregier disliked 
teaching English to these groups almost 
as enthusiastically as the students dis- 
liked taking it. 

To overcome both difficulties Miss 
Nellic Marie Quinn, McKinley principal, 
approved a remedial reading program 
that is organized around current topics 
in which the students have a natural 
interest. It was discovered, for example, 
that both boys and girls have a very 
keen interest in everything having to do 
with the war. One unit in the develop- 
mental program, accordingly, was “‘Avi- 
ation.”” Other units of equal interest 
which will be used during the current 
year include the “Army,” the “Navy,” 
and the “Marine Corps.’’ Two suc- 
cessive days per week are given over to 
this program. In Cregier, Thursdays 
and Fridays were selected for conven- 
ience. 


Preliminary to the study of a unit, 
materials required are collected by the 
adjustment office. In the case of ‘‘Avi- 
ation,”’ which will serve as an illustra- 
tion of the method followed, pictures and 
booklets were obtained from various 
manufacturers and other sources. Such 
information as could be obtained from 
government agencies was collected. In 
addition, recent books on aviation were 
added to the school library. When 
study of the unit was started, pictures, 
drawings, technical information, popular 
magazine articles, and current news 
stories were available for the use of 
teachers and students. 

In order to insure uniformity in 
carrying out the program, a definite 
teaching procedure was outlined. Each 
teacher concerned with one of the de- 
velopmental classes was given a type- 
written copy of the plan, and no marked 
variation from the procedure was per- 
mitted, although each teacher was en- 
couraged to add illustrative examples in 
classroom work. The five steps in the 
teaching process follow. 


1. The unit is introduced to the student. In 
“Aviation” this program was followed: 


a) A picture of a plane was placed in the 
hands of each student in the class. 

b) ‘The descriptive words found on the back 
of the picture were written on the black- 
board, one at a time. As the word was in- 
troduced, it was pronounced and defined 
in connection with the pictured plane. 
All possible devices were used to make 
meanings clear and to emphasize them, so 
that the student would remember them. 
These included dramatizing the informa- 
tion by the teacher, sketches on the black- 
board, measuring of distances, and simi- 
lar devices. During the first lesson 18 
words were listed. 

c) Each student was then called upon to use 
the words in sentences. This exercise was 
continued until each student showed 
some degree of fluency in the use of each 
word. 

d) Students were required to copy the words 
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from the board, and while they were do- 
ing it the teacher moved about the room, 
checking for error and urging the students 
to improve their writing by calling atten- 
tion to poor work and commending the 
good. 

e) Just before the class ended, each student 
was asked to write two sentences on the 
material he had just studied. 

f) The papers were collected. In many in- 
stances, at the end of this introductory 
exercise students were unable to write a 
single sentence. 


. The next step was to place a second set of 


pictures in the hands of the students. The 
procedure followed in the first instance was 
then repeated. Thus 15 more words were 
added to the first list. 


. The third step was to place a new set of pic- 


tures in the hands of the students. The pic- 
ture showed the parts of the plane together 
with the name of each part. On the back of 
the pictures was an airway map, and exer- 
cises in map reading were also given. The 
pupils were then asked to make drawings of 
the plane, labeling the parts as they remem- 
bered them. This added 17 words to their 
new vocabulary. 


. The fourth step in the program was devel- 


oped around the idea “You, Too, Can Learn 
To Fly,” and a booklet explaining what one 
must learn in order to operate his own plane 
was used as the class text. For a week before 
the booklet was given to the pupils, effort 
was directed at vocabulary building. Forty- 
five words from the booklet were written on 
the back blackboard, and each day a few 
minutes were spent in having the members of 
the class pronounce them and tell what they 
meant. When most of the class was able to 
use the words, the booklets were given out. 

With the booklets before them, the stu- 
dents reviewed the vocabulary words for 
pages 1 and 2. Two questions on the black- 
board asked for the important ideas on these 
two pages. The class read silently to find the 
answers to the questions. Class discussion, 
together with reading the material for the 
answers from the printed page, served to re- 
move obstacles to understanding. Then 
students volunteered to read before the class. 
The two pages were read twice, first by the 
braver students and the second time by the 
more timid ones. One class period was used. 
On the next day, the class reviewed orally 
what they had read. They then wrote for 


their notebooks what was essential to re- 
member about learning to fly. This two-day 
program continued until they could read 
the entire booklet. 

5. By suggestion rather than by direction, 
the pupils were encouraged to begin collect- 
ing materials of their own. This included 
both pictures and written material of every 
type and was introductory to the next step 
in the program. Material on bombers, 
fighters, and torpedo planes was mimeo- 
graphed for classroom use. In group discus- 
sion each pupil talked about his own pictures. 
Such facts as the number and duties of the 
crew, use made of a particular type of plane, 
and distinguishing characteristics that would 
permit identification were brought out. 


While the unit was being studied the 
students were encouraged to use the 
school library and to report on the books 
they had read. Arrangements were made 
with the librarian to hold all books on 
aviation out of circulation, and during 
at least one period the students used the 
books under the direction of the teacher. 

In measuring the progress of the stu- 
dent, three methods are followed. One 
is to compare his written work turned in 
each week with that of preceding weeks. 
A second is the growth in ability to make 
his thoughts known in clear, concise Eng- 
lish as shown in the notebook each stu- 
dent keeps and completes as the work 
progresses. Finally, each student is given 
a standard reading test at predeter- 
mined intervals. 


The use of this procedure in the teach- 
ing of English has accomplished three 
things at Cregier. First, English is no 
longer one of the most disliked of all 
subjects. Students find the work easy 
because they are interested, and even the 
dull and most underprivileged make 
surprisingly rapid progress. Second, dis- 
ciplinary problems have largely dis- 
appeared. When students are really in- 
terested, they create no trouble in 
class. Third, increased ability to read 
has made it easier for them to do their 
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work in other classes, and, as a conse- 
quence, they take more interest and 
make better progress. 

While the program followed at Cregier 
may not be the solution to the problem 
of teaching nonreaders, everywhere, to 


read and to understand the common 
language, the progress to date warrants 
the belief that in English, as in all other 
fields, the student learns best by doing 
and that the first step is to arouse his 
interest. 


POETICAL PARALYSIS 


HARRY H. WIGGINS' 


Something must be done for the short 
story. It is in a bad way. What compil- 
ers of modern high-school anthologies 
have done for poems, someone must do 
for short stories. ‘‘What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander” applies as 
well to literature as to gastronomy. To 
repair the neglect, I am planning an an- 
thology of short stories in which I shall 
major in introductory notes. I shall em- 
ploy meticulously the technique now 
being used rather generally by high- 
school anthologists in the treatment of 
poems, which is to tell in simple language 
in a headnote what the poem says—its 
thought, theme, story, merit, and mean- 
ing—and then, superfluously, to print 
the poem. I am sure that this will meet 
with general acclaim and make soft and 
downy the rough places in many a short 
story for tender and faltering feet. For 
example, my introduction to Poe’s “The 
Purloined Letter” will go in this manner: 

This is a story showing up the Parisian 
police. They are no good. In this story they look 
for a letter in a room. Although they go to the 
trouble of tearing apart the furniture, they can- 
not find the letter. You will be surprised when 
a smarter man, M. Dupin, a great detective, 
thinks that it may be out in the open in a card 
rack, where the man who has the letter supposes 
no one will look, as too obviously not a good 
hiding-place. Incidentally, this proves that 


* Fairview High School, Fairview Village, Ohio. 


there really is no good hiding-place for a letter. 
The detective calls, having first hired somebody 
to start a riot down in the street during his 
visit; and, when the owner of the letter goes to 
the window tofind out what is causing the noise 
below, the detective snatches the letter from the 
card rack and, to prevent immediate discovery 
of the theft, substitutes an envelope of similar 
size and appearance. This is a clever story full of 
surprises. You will like it because of the plot. 


Of course, it is possible that some ex- 
tremely conservative antagonist of inno- 
vation may rise and say, “If Poe had 
meant for the reader to have all that in- 
formation before reading the story, he 
would have written it himself.” But 
that is missing the point entirely. Poe 
was not a teacher. He did not under- 
stand child psychology or the reading 
difficulties of the groping adolescent 
mind. Consequently, I shall repair his 
sad omission and make this notable bit 
of literature more assimilating to modern 
youth. I think I have something here. 
Revealing such a plan at this time, before 
the book appears, may diminish the 
dramatic element which should accom- 
pany its joyous appearance; but I can no 
longer keep the exciting idea to myself. 
It has such amazing possibilities! What 
I can do in headnotes to Hardy’s “The 
Three Strangers” and Stockton’s “The 
Lady or the Tiger’’! 

My second plan—and I admit at the 
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outset the grave difficulties I shall en- 
counter in my attempt to realize it—is to 
require every author of a volume of poet- 
ry or of magazine or newspaper verse to 
write an introduction for each poem, ex- 
plaining it in simple prose. Of course, a 
law will be needed—a law to prohibit the 
copyrighting of any metrical material 
not so predigested. The reason for this 
requirement is wholly justifiable. If boys 
and girls in schools are conditioned to the 
reading of poetry by all-revealing intro- 
ductory explanations, it follows that 
this method of presentation must be 
continued in books, magazines, and the 
daily press, or there will be little hope of 
further free reading on the slippery 
slopes of pleasant Parnassus. I can imag- 
ine some recent high-school graduate 
taking up a volume of Robert Frost’s 
(or can I?) and crying in despair, “I 
can’t read this. Why doesn’t he tell in a 
note somewhere what he means?” Now 
Mr. Frost may object to writing these 
headnotes; but, after all, who is to be the 
judge—the creative artist or the teacher? 
The former may have written poems to 
be read; but we, as teachers, want them 
to be taught. And how can high-school 
students and high-school graduates un- 
derstand poems unless headnotes tell 
them in simple prose what the poems 
mean? The case is closed, in my opinion. 

My friend Alcott has a different idea 
about it all. He is wrong, of course; but 
let us listen to him. He dislikes with en- 
thusiasm a certain kind of introductory 
note to poems. For instance, in almost 
any anthology Browning’s “My Last 
Duchess” is printed under a headnote 
running somewhat like this: 


In this poem the duke is talking. He is proud 
and vengeful and has broken the heart of his 
wife, who was a sensitive, kind, and apprecia- 
tive soul. It is now probably a short time after 
her death. He is arranging a second marriage. 


He is talking to a servant of a count, whose 
daughter the duke is condescending to marry, 
providing the doweryshe brings is ample. He is 
showing his <teceased wife’s picture to his guest. 
He is a Renaissance lover of art. After a while 
the two men go downstairs. 


Alcott thinks that this sort of intro- 
duction spoils the fun of discovery for 
the good reader and does little to develop 
true literary taste in the poor reader. If 
such an introduction is necessary, the 
poem manifestly is too difficult. Alcott 
prefers an introduction which arouses 
the reader’s curiosity to discover what 
the author said instead of one that tells 
him what the author said. After all, the 
author probably said it better, anyway. 
An introduction to ““My Last Duchess,”’ 
Alcott insists, might properly suggest 
that the poem is a dramatic monologue 
and that, from one person’s speaking, the 
reader is required to reconstruct the 
background, to imagine the setting, and 
to discover the action. It might even 
suggest that two very different persons 
are revealed in the poem, but it should 
let the reader for himself find out what 
kinds of characters they are. 

Alcott admits that a poem is not a 
puzzle to be solved; but he thinks that it 
certainly is, first of all, matter to be 
read. He believes that all an introduction 
should do is to put into the mind of the 
reader such information as is not dis- 
coverable in the poem itself, such as 
supplementary background, historical 
or biographical data, and circumstances 
of composition, if these are pertinent. 
But what the poem tells, let it tell: that 
is Alcott’s maxim. He agrees that 
Holmes’s ‘Old Ironsides” is rather un- 
intelligible today without a knowledge 
of its historical setting. But he thinks 
that “Skipper Ireson’s Ride”’ is ruined 
for reading if the headnote tells the arro- 
gant deed of which the skipper was 
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guilty; Whittier tells that in the poem. 
And whoever needs a headnote reference 
to Palm Sunday to accompany Chester- 
ton’s “The Donkey” will perhaps be 
benefited little though he read the poem. 
And as for introducing one of Words- 
worth’s sonnets with the words, “In 
this sonnet Wordsworth says he’d rather 
be a pagan than... .” well, is Words- 
worth’s English already so antiquated 
that it needs a translation? Alcott thinks 
we are sending the fire engine in the 
wrong direction. We think the pupil is 
having difficulty because he needs pro- 
saic reiterations, whereas actually most 
of his trouble arises from the fact that he 
cannot read the words that are already 
in the poem. To one who dislikes poetry, 
the necessity for such a headnote makes 
the poem seem more unnecessary than 
ever. Providing an escape mechanism is 
not quite the same as solving the problem 
of learning to read poetry. 


When a poem is to be read aloud to an 
audience which does not have the poem 
before it, that is another matter, admits 
Alcott. It is then almost wholly a recep- 
tive experience, requiring only (to use 
Alcott’s phrase) a semiactive passivity 
on the part of the listener, instead of 
having as its aim the development of a 
reading skill which in turn leads to a 
growing sense of reading enjoyment. 
Then, as the listener has little time to 
reflect on the thought of the poem, and 
the reader may be striving for dramatic 
or interpretative effect, the latter needs 
perhaps to put the listener in possession 
of some of the content of the poem. But 
in the silent reading of poems, and gen- 
erally poems are read silently, the reader 
might well resent editorial previews that 
tell too much and tend to produce poeti- 
cal paralysis in possible cultural centers. 
So believes Alcott. What absurd and 
retrogressive ideas he has! 


TWO UNIQUE TEACHING METHODS 


O. W. STEPHENSON’ 


For many years in his senior high 
school social science classes the writer 
has experimented with various teaching 
methods in the hope of finding one or 
more which would give his students 
training in the fundamentals of elemen- 
tary research, in organizing the data ob- 
tained from this research, and in present- 
ing these data in scholarly, ‘‘thesis” 
fashion. He hoped, moreover, that these 
methods, if they could be found, would 
make at least partial provision for in- 
dividual differences, permit pupils to 


* Associate professor of the teaching of history 
and head of the department of social studies in the 
University High School at the University of Michi- 


gan. 


work independently and at their own 
pace, improve their work habits, ac- 
quaint them with a wide variety of ma- 
terials, and promote skill in the use of 
these materials. To reach all these ob- 
jectives at one and the same time will 
seem like a large order. However, some 
of the methods tried did, indeed, accom- 
plish most of the desired purposes. But 
it was not until the two methods de- 
scribed in this article had been adopted 
and adjusted to the abilities of the boys 
and girls that all the hoped-for outcomes 
were satisfactorily achieved. 

Before either of the methods was in- 
troduced to the students, the classroom 
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“stage” was properly set. Books, maga- 
zines, government bulletins, visual aids, 
and other desiderata which they would 
have occasion to use in their work were 
brought in and, for the most part, were 
placed on table and shelves reserved for 
them in the back of the room. Here the 
material was arranged, as far as possible, 
in alphabetical order according to au- 
thors. 

The first method was introduced by 
giving each student a mimeographed 
list of more or less technical “Key Words 
and Expressions.” It was suggested that 
they become thoroughly familiar with 
these so as to enlarge their vocabularies, 
use them in their proper sense in oral and 
written English, and enable them to 
“talk the language of the subject.” They 
were to look for them also in the indexes 
of books and in other reference materials 
and use them as guides when seeking in- 
formation pertinent to the subject to be 
studied. 

As soon as these explanations had been 
assimilated, the students were given a 
typed, incomplete outline of the subject. 
Each major and minor division of the 
completed portion of this outline bore a 
number or a letter according to its im- 
portance and position in the instrument. 
Roman numerals designated the most 
important divisions, capital letters the 
principal subdivisions of these, and 
Arabic numerals and small letters the 
subordinate topics, the schematization 
followed throughout being that common- 
ly employed in outlines. 

With the list of words and expressions 
and the incomplete outline at hand, the 
students were directed to read extensive- 
ly for from two to four hours, depending 
upon the importance of the general sub- 
ject and the amount of time to be de- 
voted to its study. This reading was in- 
tended to furnish a broad understanding 
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of the subject and to supply ideas for use 
in completing the outline. At the end of 
the period to be devoted to extensive 
reading, a class discussion was to be held 
for the purpose of reaching agreements 
on the topics necessary to make the out- 
line complete. 

When the discussion had been held 
and the outline had been completed, the 
students were told to locate specific data 
and begin taking notes, putting them in 
sequence in their regular class notebooks. 
It was explained that each note would 
later become a sentence in a paragraph. 
They were instructed to take several 
notes on each topic in the outline, and at 
the left of each note they were to write a 
combination of numbers and letters 
which would correspond to the particu- 
lar topic in the outline with which the 
note was concerned. Some such combi- 
nations as the following would therefore 
be written: IC2a; ITB3c; 
etc. Immediately following any note the 
source from which it had been derived 
was to be written. Since three or more 
notes would bear an identical number 
and letter combination, and since they 
would all deal with the same topic in the 
outline, collectively these notes would 
constitute a potential paragraph. By re- 
wording the notes, and by using appro- 
priate prospective words and phrases as 
connectives, the notes could easily be 
converted into a paragraph which would 
possess the merits of unity and coher- 
ence. 

All other notes could be treated in a 
similar manner, each group having the 
same number and letter combination 
making up a separate paragraph. The 
resulting paragraphs could then be ar- 
ranged in the same order as the topics in 
the outline, the proper connectives pro- 
viding them with coherence much as 
they had to the several sentences of 
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which the paragraphs themselves had 
been composed. Taken together, these 
paragraphs would constitute the main 
body of a composition which could be 
completed by composing a fitting intro- 
duction and an appropriate conclu- 
sion. 

The presentation could then be given 
the character of a formal thesis by plac- 
ing an Arabic numeral to the right and 
just above each fact which had been ob- 
tained through research, and by putting 
the same numeral at the foot of the page 
and, adjacent to it, the reference which 
would show exactly where the fact had 
been found. Recognized practices gov- 
erning good usage would be followed as 
to the form in which such references 
would be written. 

The second method was little more 
than a modification of the one widely 
used by research workers in the social 
sciences. But, as applied by the writer’s 
senior high school students, the tech- 
nique was somewhat more elementary 
than that usually employed by mature 
social science scholars, essential data be- 
ing obtained from secondary sources 
only, as a rule, no primary sources being 
used. Nevertheless, the second method 
followed the general pattern of the first. 
A previously prepared list of key words 
and expressions and an incomplete out- 
line were put into the hands of the stu- 
dents. After the outline was completed, 
it served as a study guide, just as the one 
used in the first method had done. But, 
instead of putting notes in their regular 
class notebooks and marking each note 
by a number and letter combination to 
correspond with a particular part of the 
completed outline, each note was written 
on a separate 3X5 index card. If a date 
were significant with respect to a note, 
it was to be written in the extreme, upper 
left-hand corner of the card; and if a 
place were significant, it was to be writ- 


ten in the extreme, upper right-hand 
corner. The note itself, in the student’s 
own words and containing but a single 
idea or formulated thought having to do 
with one of the topics in the outline,was 
to be written in the space below the top 
line of the card. On the top line, between 
the date and the place, a topic or brief 
statement was to be written which would 
anticipate the central idea of the note 
below. 

Since the same topic or brief statement 
would appear on a number of different 
cards, the notes beneath them could be 
brought together to form a unified para- 
graph after the manner employed in the 
first method. As before, connectives 
would give smoothness and coherence to 
the paragraph as a whole. All other notes 
could be treated in a similar fashion. 
This done, the several paragraphs could 
be given the desired sequence, and con- 
nectives could lead from one paragraph 
to the next in much the same way as one 
sentence had led to the next within the 
paragraphs. The composition would then 
be completed by means of a suitable in- 
troduction and an appropriate conclu- 
sion. 

With the steps involved in the two 
methods in mind, one can readily see 
that they would provide students with 
experiences through which the objectives 
set forth in the opening paragraph of 
this article would be reached. But they 
did even more. They gave the students 
valuable training in outlining, helped 
them appreciate the steps necessary to 
produce a good oral or written composi- 
tion, and caused them to correlate their 
work in the social studies with that in 
English. Because the methods combined 
so many rich experiences and because 
the outcomes of these were so valuable, 
the writer felt fully justified in introduc- 
ing them to his senior high school stu- 
dents. 
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SEARCHING FOR THE TRUTH IN NONFICTION BOOKS 


SARAH I. ROODY' 


The increasing number of popular 
nonfiction books creates a new problem 
for the teacher of English, since the aver- 
age school child apparently assumes that 
all biography is gospel truth and that an 
author’s “I was there” is the supreme 
guaranty of his accuracy. Ought we not 
to teach our pupils how to evaluate the 
authenticity of what they read? Though 
adolescents cannot be expected to de- 
velop the discriminative powers that can 
be looked for in college students, they are 
capable of learning how to gauge to some 
extent the completeness and accuracy 
of an author’s data, the soundness of his 
authority for fictionized details, and the 
objectivity of his treatment. We must 
help them to develop and apply such a 
criterion. 

In my senior English classes at Nyack 
High School, in Nyack, New York, I 
usually introduce the subject of authen- 
ticity in connection with a two-week 
unit in the study of nonfiction. Each 
pupil is asked to select a biography or a 
book dealing with present world condi- 
tions from the school library, the village 
library, or some other source and to 
bring it to class every day. His home- 
work assignment for the duration of the 
unit consists chiefly of the reading of that 
book. Rapid readers may receive credit 
for reading more than one biography in 
the allotted period, whereas some pupils 
may need an extension of time in order 
to finish even one. Parts of the class 
sessions are sometimes utilized for in- 
dividual reading, but some discussion is 
carried on almost every day. 


* Teacher of English in the Nyack (N.Y.) High 
School. 
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At the beginning of the unit a discus- 
sion is held concerning the value of non- 
fiction and what the reader has a right 
to expect from it. Some pupil always 
brings out immediately the point that a 
book of this type has little worth if it 
does not tell the truth. Thereupon the 
word “authenticity” is introduced and 
explained. When I ask how a reader can 
check the authenticity of a book, the 
pupils offer their suggestions. Some 
classes succeed in assembling for them- 
selves a list of methods by which even an 
inexperienced reader can apply some 
check to an author’s material through 
examination of the internal and external 
evidence. To supplement their findings, 
at the close of the discussion, I give them 
Part I of a study guide that I have pre- 
pared. It reads as follows: 


I. HOW TO JUDGE THE AUTHEN- 
TICITY OF NONFICTION BOOKS 


If the answer to each of the following ques- 
tions is ‘‘Yes,”’ the book is reasonably authentic: 

1. Is the author in a position to know the 
facts? 

2. If he refers to sources, are those sources 
reliable? 

3. Is he free from bias? 

4. Has he a reputation for authenticity and 
sound judgment? 

5. If he fictionizes, does he limit his fiction- 
izing to minor details and base it upon estab- 
lished facts? 


Since the discussion described above 
usually fills a class period, we postpone 
until the following day the matter of how 
to find the answers to the five questions 
on the study guide. Again the pupils 
themselves offer suggestions. Invariably 
someone mentions the advisability of 
consulting book reviews, and frequently 
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some pupil, usually a member of the 
student library staff, thinks of the Book 
Review Digest. As a rule, the class needs 
little or no prompting to realize that a 
writer’s training and experience help de- 
termine his fitness to deal with his sub- 
ject, and that encyclopedias and _bio- 
graphical dictionaries will help the reader 
evaluate these qualifications. To sum- 
marize the discussion, I give out Part IT 
of the study guide, which is reproduced 
below. 


Il. WHAT DO THE EXPERTS THINK 
OF THE AUTHOR? 


Though everyone has a right to form his own 
opinion of the books he reads, the intelligent 
person will realize that he needs assistance in 
judging a book that deals with a specialized 
subject unless he himself is a specialist in that 
subject. The reference tools listed below are 
very helpful in determining whether a book is 
factually reliable. 

1. Current Biography, published monthly by 
the H. W. Wilson Company, gives biographical 
sketches of people prominent in the news. A 
current writer is usually discussed in the issue of 
the month following the publication of his book. 
The reader can judge from the account of the 
author’s training and experience whether or not 
he is qualified to deal with his subject. 

2. The Book Review Digest, also published 
monthly by the H. W. Wilson Company, gives 
excerpts from criticism published in the most 
prominent reviews. A book is likely to be listed 
here the month after its publication. From the 
comments of the various reviewers, the pupil 
can deduce whether or not the critics consider 
the book reliable. 

3. Encyclopedias and their yearbooks may 
contain articles about the lives of important 
writers not recent enough to be entered in the 
first two sources on this list. Some criticism of 
the quality of their books is usually included, 
and their reputation for authenticity is likely to 
be commented on directly or by implication. 

4. Such biographical dictionaries as Living 
Authors, Authors of Today and Yesterday, 
Junior Book of Authors, Who’s Who of North 
American Authors, and Allibone’s Dictionary of 
Authors may give the reader the information he 
needs. 


The pupils are given several days in 
which to prepare to evaluate from exter- 
nal evidence the authenticity of the books 
they are reading; and, as they announce 
themselves ready, a few are called upon 
each day to explain what they have 
found. Meanwhile they continue read- 
ing, and some periods are spent in infor- 
mal group conversations about their 
books. I visit all of the groups and listen 
in. Everyone has an audience every day, 
and I know what progress is being made 
by each student. 

After a few days spent in reading and 
discussion, the pupils are asked whether 
they have observed any evidence in the 
books themselves of how the author ob- 
tained his information. When the class 
has contributed its findings, I issue the 
third part of the study guide. 


III. WHAT INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF 
AUTHENTICITY DOES THE 
BOOK OFFER? 


Examine the book itself for references to 
sources. Although the author’s acknowledg- 
ment of his sources does not guarantee the au- 
thenticity of his book, it does enable the reader 
to investigate the reliability of those sources. 
A reader feels greater confidence, moreover, in a 
writer who documents his material than in one 
who makes what the reviewers call “pontifical 
statements” (statements for which no proof is 
offered). The following questions will guide 
you in your investigation: 

1. Is there an introduction in which some 
established authority vouches for the author’s 
qualifications? 

2. Does the author acknowledge in his Pref- 
ace the sources of his material? 

3. Do documentary footnotes indicate the 
sources of any specific statements of fact? 

4. Does a bibliography appear at the end of 
the book to indicate where the author got his 
background material? 

5. In the text of the book itself, does the 
author make any incidental references to his 
sources? 

6. Investigate a few of the author’s sources, 
by looking them up in the reference works 
mentioned in Part II of this guide. 
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SEARCHING FOR THE TRUTH IN NONFICTION BOOKS 


It is always necessary to observe care- 
fully the pupils’ reactions to the lessons 
described above, in order not to intro- 
duce new concepts too rapidly and not to 
require so much reference work that the 
class interest is deadened. I have to be 
ready to modify my plans without notice, 
sometimes for an entire class and often 
for individual pupils. The discussions 
have to be planned carefully for the pur- 
pose of arousing and maintaining class 
interest in the project, and the research 
has to be well supervised. The fact that 
excellent library training has been given 
by the other English teachers and by the 
school librarian makes the task easier, 
however, and the co-operation of the 
librarian in helping pupils who have 
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difficulty in finding material is invalu- 
able. 

No matter how much effort it requires 
on my part to make this unit of work 
clear and interesting, I think it is worth 
while. Though not all the pupils under- 
stand all the discussions or do all the re- 
search, not one ever fails to realize that 
there are varying levels of authenticity 
in nonfiction books and to learn some- 
thing about how to discriminate between 
them. As for the average student, I find 
that this type of analysis is not by any 
means beyond his comprehension, nor 
does it destroy his enjoyment of what he 
reads. I hope that it leaves all of my 
pupils a little less at the mercy of char- 
latans and demagogues. 


LESSON PLANS IN READING 
IV. READING A SCIENCE ARTICLE 


RUTH STRANG' 


Time.—One period. 

Assumption.—The reading of science 
articles may be improved by a knowledge of 
“good form” or the process by which good 
readers gain appropriate comprehension of 
the passage and application of this method 
to similar articles. 

Procedure.—Select a passage of about 
five hundred words from the text, reference 
books, or magazines pupils are reading. Pre- 
pare questions on the passage that require 
the kind of reading appropriate to the mate- 
rial. Add a final page of questions on the 
reading process which the student followed. 
After students have taken the test, have 
them score their own or neighbor’s paper. 
Then select certain of the best papers for 
discussion of reading method used by stu- 
dents who read the passage most effectively. 

The following description of this kind of 

1A member of the faculty of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and author of numerous pub- 


lications on reading, including Problems in the Im- 
provement of Reading in High School and College. 


informal test used as a teaching procedure 
indicates concretely the information sup- 
plied by the test and the content that may 
be included in the discussion following the 
test. 

DESCRIPTION 


Reading a technical science article is not 
easy. It requires effort. It takes time. It 
demands “good form.” 

The 430-word article selected for study 
was taken from Popular Science magazine.’ 
This article described a simple method of 
chemical analysis by color by which the 
constituents of complex mixtures are sepa- 
rated into distinct colored bands that can 
be cut apart with a knife. A description of 
this technique, its practical values, a brief 
history of its development, and illustrations 
of its application to the isolation and purifi- 
cation of vitamins are briefly presented. 

In order to teach students how to read 


2 “Chemical Analysis by Color,” Popular Science, 
CXLI (July, 1942), 48-49. 
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articles of this kind, the teacher needs in- 
formation on methods of reading that bring 
good results. Some information of this kind 
was obtained by asking a small number of 
high-school and college students (1) to read 
the article as they would naturally read 
similar scientific material, (2) to summarize 
from memory what the author said, 
and (3) to answer, also from memory, ob- 
jective-type questions on the main ideas, 
important details, conclusions that might 
be drawn, and the meaning of separate 
words. After taking this test of comprehen- 
sion, the student was asked to think back 
and try to describe the process that he had 
used in reading the article. Thus information 
was obtained on errors in comprehension 
and on methods used by students who read 
well and who read poorly. 

As in a more extensive previous investi- 
gation,‘ wide variation in the adequacy and 
accuracy of responses was obtained. This 
range of response may be illustrated con- 
cretely by quoting two high-school and one 
college students’ responses to the question: 
“What did the author say?” Student A gave 
the following totally inadequate answer: 
“He was talking about spectrums, how to 
divide or tell difference between chemicals 
and drugs by their color and substance.” 
On the objective-type questions this stu- 
dent made 14 wrong as compared with 7 
correct responses—twice aS many wrong as 
right answers. She spent 6 minutes in read- 
ing the passage, a reading rate of 72 words 
per minute. 

Student B wrote: “The author brought 
out the fact that in 1906 a Russian botanist, 
Tswett, discovered a way of separating 
molecules of a substance by means of photo- 
micrography.s This works when substances 


3 The author is indebted to Mrs. Paul Cherring- 
ton and Miss Agnes H. Bennett for giving the read- 
ing test to their students, college and high-school, 
respectively. 

4Ruth Strang, Exploration in Reading Patterns 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942). 

5 Errors in spelling and grammar as the student 
made them, are reproduced in the quotations. Some 
of these errors, as “infinity” (see below), are ob- 
viously due to carelessness. 


travel down a band of absorbent material 
absorbed by means of magnesia, alumina, 
precipitated chalk or powdered sugar. In 
1931, due to Kuhn and Lederer, this method 
really became known and is used in the isola- 
tion of vitamins. Even colorless materials 
can be detected by means of ultraviolet 
rays and quartz.” On the objective-type 
tests, this student made only 3 wrong re- 
sponses as compared with 18 correct re- 
sponses. Question I of the vocabulary test, 
as well as the freely written response, 
showed that she had not grasped the mean- 
ing of “adsorption” and was unclear as to 
the process by which a mixture was sepa- 
rated into distinct bands. She spent 13 
minutes in reading the passage, a reading 
rate of 33 words per minute. 

A college student gave, in his own words, 
the following well-organized summary of the 
passage: “A Russian inventor, Twett, al- 
most 40 years ago found a way of isolating 
substances in an adsorption column. The 
chemical poured in would have a different 
affinity for the substances in solution and 
thus the less the infinity the faster it would 
go to the bottom, causing the ingredients 
to take on different colors. This went un- 
noted until 1931, but since then has been of 
great use. Vitamins, many of them, were first 
isolated by this method. It is called chroma- 
tography.” On the objective-type tests, this 
college student made only 2 errors, both of 
which were minor. This college student 
gained this degree of comprehension in 
slightly less than 3 minutes, a reading rate 
of 152 words per minute. 

In reporting on her method of reading, 
Student A had very little to say. She said 
she tried to read thoroughly, take in the im- 
portant points, and remember important 
facts. She had apparently no idea of the 
process by which these aims are accom- 
plished. 

Student B was far more articulate in de- 
scribing the reading process. Her analysis 
was the best of those made by high-school 
students: “First I read the article to get the 
idea it wants to bring out. Then I read it 
again more carefully, trying to pay most at- 
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LESSON PLANS IN READING 


tention to the facts which I consider most 
important. The third time I reviewed those 
facts and tried to take in small points which 
might be of consequence. The last time I re- 
viewed the whole paragraph.” With respect 
to getting the main ideas she said, “In each 
short paragraph was one topic sentence in 
which the author gave the main idea. In the 
other sentences he added to these ideas and 
brought out explanatory facts.’ She also 
said that she tried to picture some of the 
statements so that the theory would seem 
practical. When she meets an unfamiliar 
word, she tries to translate it into words 
that would bring out the meaning. 

The college student, in describing his 
method of reading the article, emphasized 
“understanding the main trend of the arti- 
cle” and “‘taking time to go back over a sen- 
tence when I thought it contained some in- 
formation which would help me understand 
the topic more clearly.” He recognized main 
ideas as he read and thought about what he 
was reading. When he came to a detail such 
as the name of the process, the name of the 
inventor, the year it became a known chemi- 
cal method, he lingered on these details un- 
til he felt he knew them. He was aided in 
drawing conclusions by “thinking of what 
the whole article sums up to.” 

The most general faults in reading of this 
passage were inaccurate perception and 
memory of new terms, too much dependence 
on re-reading—on mere repetition, lack of 
criteria for selecting main ideas and details, 
overpotency of insignificant or irrelevant 
details, and inability to communicate ideas 
gained from reading. 

From these reports a number of specific 
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suggestions as to method of reading this 
type of material may be combined into the 
following recommended procedure: 


1. Read with the intent to remember and to 
communicate 

2. Read the title and subheadings and glance 
over the article to find out what it set out to 
do 

3. On the basis of this understanding of the 
general nature of the article and of your 
background in the field, decide on the kind of 
information that would be important, for 
example, in this article the description of the 
process would be important 

4. With these criteria in mind, select the main 
points and important details as you read 

5. Having selected a term or an idea as impor- 
tant, get an accurate perception and under- 
standing of it—noting its derivation, its 
peculiarities and familiar parts, breaking it 
into syllables, pronouncing it, and writing it, 
if necessary, to fix it in mind 

6. Group the most important ideas together so 
that they make sense and you can under- 
stand them better 

7. Think over these related factors and see what 
conclusions they lead up to 

8. Try to express the ideas in an accurate, clear, 
coherent form so that you may communicate 
with others 


This analysis of the reading process with 
respect to a certain kind of material should 
be helpful as part of instruction in reading. 
Granted that a student has a real immedi- 
ate reading job to do, the teacher may 
demonstrate or discuss with him the pro- 
cedure outlined; encourage him to practice 
it; and, after the reading, help him to be- 
come aware of and evaluate the process he 
actually employed. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A GREAT 
TEACHER 


I have lost a good friend and colleague, 
and my loss is the loss of all of us who are 
teachers of English. I had not heard from 
him in some months; and the news of his 
death on that early summer day, although 
he was past his threescore and ten, came as 
a great shock, for his physical strength and 
robust bearing belied his age as his twinkling 
eyes, his constant good humor, and his 
jovial temperament revealed his kinship 
with youth. 

No more will we meet him for conference 
in his tidy dustproof office, pass the time of 
day as we go through the halls, hear his 
unhurried and gentle voice coming from a 
lecture room, or accompany him home to 
lunch, there to attempt to keep pace with 
him as we consume mountains of waffles and 
deep pools of good maple syrup—for his 
capacity for that indigenous American deli- 
cacy was as enormous as his recipe was 
perfect—and then, comfortably crammed, 
to sit back and listen to his delightful 
stories while the room gradually attained 
that smoke-filled atmosphere so essential 
to good digestion and ready wit. 

Charles Swain Thomas is gone, and all 
who ever knew him mourn his passing. 
Past-president of our own National Council 
of Teachers of English, officer in many pro- 
fessional organizations, professor emeritus 
at Harvard—many honors came to him in 
the course of his long life, but none greater 
than the esteem in which his former associ- 
ates and students held him. 

What do his students remember about 
him? The lesson itself is long faded away, 
the content forgotten, the classroom con- 
fused with many others in which they have 
been taught and have themselves taught, for 
Charles Swain Thomas was a teacher of 
teachers. But at the sounding of his name the 


mists of the past are partially dispelled, and 
once more are we in our seats facing our 
instructor. He is a tall, spare, broad- 
shouldered man, his leanness emphasized 
by his very erect carriage; he has spowy- 
white hair and long, thick white brows that 
forever seem to be in the way of the quick 
glance of his blue eyes. He is speaking, his 
voice rich, musical, and vibrant, his speech 
designed to convey thought without affecta- 
tion. You cannot assign it to any particular 
region. Listen intently, and you may detect 
something of the Midwest, for he was born 
and lived part of his life in Indiana, and some 
trace of the idiom of the Eastern Seaboard, 
but it is chiefly what we like to term “good 
standard American speech,” a delight both 
to the ear and mind. He may be discussing 
the nature of the assignment, or the project 
method, or figures of speech; and to illustrate 
the point he recalls some verse to us out of 
his vast and retentive memory. (That, 
indeed, was an occasion to remember and 
cherish.) 

It is your turn to recite. You are at your 
ease, for you know that he is vitally inter- 
ested in what you have to say, solely ab- 
sorbed in what you have to contribute to the 
class, giving praise—sometimes it is just a 
gesture of the hand or a heart-warming nod 
—and discriminating comment as you con- 
clude. 

Or, let us say that he is returning themes 
this day. On your paper are ample com- 
mendation and suggestions for improve- 
ment and revision that are the results of 
much thought and patient re-reading on his 
part. You notice how these scholia are al- 
ways couched in tentative form: “Don’t you 
think that ....,”’ or “Wouldn’t it be better 
if....,” or “Have you checked on.... ?” 
Even when he detects an error in technique 
(always a face-reddening situation for those 
of us who ourselves are graders of themes), 
he never hurls it back at your crumbling ego; 
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but a well-groomed and gracious inter- 
rogation point calls the proper attention to 
your—it is always—‘“inadvertence” and 
sends you scurrying to the Century Hand- 
book for the necessary therapy. It is char- 
acteristic of the man that, although he was 
by nature a very poor penman—his private 
letters at first sight are undecipherable— 
in making criticisms he took the most ex- 
treme pains to avoid the usual scrawlings 
that composition instructors spray across 
their students’ papers and indicated his 
comments in the neatest, tiniest, and most 
meticulous Spencerian hand. 


His was not the refrigerated austerity of 
the Olympian who, with cutting detach- 
ment or calculated slyness, notes your head- 
long Icarian fall from grace; nor the “hang, 
draw, and Quarterly” brutality that dis- 
guises itself as candor, of the buccaneer who 
hacks his bloody way through your loftiest 
flights of fancy. Where others might have 
found much to blame, he found much to 
praise, unstinting in his admiration, full of 
encouragement for any excursion you dared 
off the beaten path. He could not knowingly 
vilipend any man; so he would not dis- 
parage sincere effort, however feeble the 
result. 

Addressing himself to us as a mature 
teacher to mature men and women, he often 
found virtues that existed only as promises, 
and, accordingly, compelled us to live up to 
them. His estimation of us and of our work 
was so high that we could do nothing but 
climb our ponderous way on to the pedestal 
to which he had elevated our slight efforts. 
(And, as often as I have observed the 
phenomenon in the intervening years, it is 
still amazing to me what good, hard work 
a student who has been praised will do.) 
To him your paper was not just another 
burden, another theme to be corrected, 
another grade to be placed in the record 
book, but rather, through a meeting of 
congenial minds, an opportunity to know 
you better. 

And, though he did not speak in the argot 
of mental hygiene, it was in his classes that 
we learned that unhurried rhythm of class- 
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room management, that freedom from 
anxiety of both pupil and teacher, that re- 
spect—and more—that delight in the opin- 
ions of others, that recognition of the rare 
individuality of others which I like to call 
“democratic insight,’’ which later influ- 
enced us so profoundly in our own teaching. 

Therein does his work chiefly reside. At 
our own desks, confronted with our own 
problems, marking themes or conducting 
recitations, we remembered our teacher; 
and we discovered that we had learned not 
from what he had said but rather from his 
manner, his example, his entire personality. 
We grew, not because we had mastered con- 
tent or procedure, but because a great 
teacher had placed his indelible stamp upon 
us. 

Charles Swain Thomas was a man of ut- 
most gentleness, of unassuming graciousness, 
of quiet and winning cordiality. The entire 
English profession mourns the passing of the 
dean of teachers of English. 


ARTHUR STEPHEN GREGOR 


BROOKLYN TECHNICAL H1GH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


THE ROOTS OF PATRIOTISM 


“Teach them to love their country,”’ the 
speaker said. ‘The sacrifice these young 
fellows are called upon to make is beyond 
words, beyond all telling; they ought to 
have reasons for it. They ought to know 
why.” 

Teaching patriotism is too great a chal- 
lenge for the English teacher to accept 
singlehanded; yet, indubitably, it is a part 
of his job. Our boys in the service have 
proved that they love their country in a 
million instances. Just how the work of an 
English class in high school can be planned 
to foster emotions of high ethical caliber 
for the motherland in more millions of 
young Americans of premilitary age is 
difficult to put down in black and white. 
Patriotism is an intangible state of spiritual- 
ity, exceedingly difficult to define; yet now 
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and then one is vouchsafed a bit of tangible 
evidence, a glimpse of what it really means. 

Meyer Berger of the New York Times, 
whom Time calls ‘‘one of the most profes- 
sional of United States reporters” (Lord, 
send us more like him!), recently gave the 
people of the United States a picture of the 
love for their homeland which lies in the 
hearts of our returning wounded. Riding a 
hospital train en route from New York to 
midwestern Army hospitals, Berger listened 
to the talk from the beds. Let him retell a 
bit of it here from Time’s abbreviated 
version: 

Twilight came early. Lights were turned on 
as the train raced smoothly southward through 
New Jersey..... The soldiers stared at the 
whizzing landscape, at bright-paned homes 
merging with descending dark..... They 
dreamed on it with hungry eyes. One lad not 
more than 21, his leg amputated, told the soldier 
across the aisle: ‘‘Even the dump piles look 
swell.” The other soldier nodded: “You ain’t 
kiddin’!”’ 

By and by the men pulled out headboards 
and started on rummy, pinochle, hearts and 
blackjack. Some read comics and newspapers. 
A soldier looked up from his paper... .and 
read names of brands from the sheet—names 
of cigarets, cigars, foods, liquors—and the card 
players grinned at the sound of them..... 
Men called out the names of stations—Trenton, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Cumberland. 

A corporal spoke dreamily of the nights in 
Howie Dryman’s Texaco Bar and Grill across 
the river from Vincennes, Ind. “I’ll smoke fresh 
cigarets,” he said, “‘not cigarets that’s beat up 
and spilling both ends.” 

Well, take Trenton, for instance—one of 
the American cities through which this train 
of wounded soldiers passed. Do wounded 
soldiers returning to Trenton love that city? 
Can they find words to express the emotion 
which they feel? Or take Camden, just across 
the lordly Delaware from Philadelphia, 
through which the train of wounded also 
passed. ‘Do Camden’s sons love Camden 
enough to fight for it, and enough to put 
into words what this love means to them? 
There was a man who lived in Camden once 
who could say with matchless emotion what 
his love of country meant to him. When he 


chanted “‘President Lincoln’s Burial Hymn,” 
a reuniting people sobbed with him. Old 
Walt had the words to express his patriotism. 
Are they being passed on to Camden’s 
youth today? To the youth of the nation? 
Is Walt’s old home in Camden the shrine 
of democracy which it deserves to be? Are his 
more inspired and lucid utterances being put 
to full use in passing on the holy American 
faith to a new generation? They are, of 
course, but let us affirm again our need for 
this. 

Patriotism is profound and subtle, elud- 
ing articulate teaching. Take the city of 
Trenton. Can one teach the boys and girls 
of Trenton to understand the love they bear 
their native city better through the work of 
their English classes? What is this feeling 
which all confess but few can find the 
language to express? Perhaps it is just a 
potpourri of sensory reactions: cokes with 
the gang at Liggett’s after school, the 
chiaroscuro of Mercer Street near the old 
Friends’ Meeting House in the cold bril- 
liance of a late December afternoon, some 
little boys wetting fishlines over the wall 
along John Fitch Way, and the good 
smells assaulting pedestrians on East State 
Street from the door of the Federal Bakery. 
Patriotism probably starts in the home, grows 
bigger with the experiences of church and 
school, waxes great with love for the home 
town, broadens to include the home state 
and the nation. There comes a time for most 
when line-by-line analysis of the Constitution 
and the Declaration of Independence will 
enlarge the total concept of patriotic feeling. 
But before that come the simple, wholesome 
impressions of the home life and the hor.e 
region: that tall holly tree red with berries 
in front of an old house on Greenwood 
Avenue, the quarrelsome starlings on the 
old Post Office building, men splitting wood 
at the Rescue Mission, high jinks early on 
Saturday nights in Goose Town, the golden 
dome of the State Capitol, the Delaware 
flashing and glinting behind it, pink lilies 
in the pools at Lahaway Plantation, quail 
in the pineland clearings, and crabbing on 
Barnegat Bay. 
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As Meyer Berger reveals in his peerless 
reporting, patriotism, when it does find ex- 
pression in the speech of wounded soldiers 
does not often consist of quotations from the 
speeches of Presidents and founding fathers. 
Is there a literature which matches their 
emotions more closely? For Trenton and for 
the state of New Jersey there certainly is 
such literature in abundance. It is what is 
known as “regional literature” or “local 
color’; and, of course, every region in the 


country, every city of any size or importance, 
has material of this sort in abundance avail- 
able today. Its value for inculcating love of 
home and country in young readers is not, 
however, as fully recognized as it deserves 
to be, because of preoccupation with the 
classics and other traditional channels of 
classroom routine. 

ANGELL MATHEWSON 


CenTRAL Scnoo. 
TRENTON, NEw Jersey 


THE FUTURE 


A GROUP POEM BY THE SENIORS OF STANBROOK HALL, DULUTH" 


The future: 


Just what is the future, tomorrow, Friday, or ten years from now? 


Future is my life, it is 
Where I shall be and what I shall be like, 


‘ach and every one of the tomorrows that I live. 
luture is time before us; future is change in life’s course; 
Future is something that is misty; future is the great unknown, 


Yet somewhere in that vast expanse 
There is a place for me. 


The future: 


What is going to happen tomorrow and the next day and all the days after that? 


What will become of my life? 

What shall I do with my life? 

Will my life be lived in east or west? 
Shall I be a mother, career woman, nun? 
What will home be like? 

Where will all my friends be? 


How shall we meet the soldiers coming back from all the fighting fronts? 
Will there be jobs to fill their wanting needs? 


Will our nation be as strong as in the past? 


Will our lives be changed as much as we believe? 


What will be my future after death? 


The future: 


College, meeting new friends, making my own living, changing our ways to the new, grow- 
ing older, growing wiser, doing good for others, making something of ourselves, 
There will be people, many people, an age of fast-moving people. I don’t want to miss that; 


I want to live to see that. 


After the war a career, new hope, fulfilment of my dreams, doing things I’ve always wanted, 


making up for those I should have done. 


[Sister M. Joselyn, O.S.B., 


tion seems to be a good illustration of the possibilities of this type of composition 


was the teacher of this probably better-than average class. 
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Bringing up my children in a good, clean world where there is peace with good feelings for 


all men. I shall grow old and live again in my children. 


Oh, may there be 


green meadows drenched in sunlight, laughter and starlit nights, with tension and hurry 


unbent, hearts free from fear the wide world over. 


I see great happiness, yet I cannot say for sure, because I do not know what this new world 


will be. 
The future: 


People look forward to the future, think that better things will come to them; 
And yet at times I do not know the way to go. 


Life will be hard for those of us growing up. 


We must be told the sound, sane things of all the ages. 
I shall have to be a woman when somehow I should rather be a child. 


God has a future planned for everyone, and 


Some day I shall die. 


I hope to reach a heaven where God will wait for me with reaching arms... . . 


That is all that will really matter. 


The future: 
It holds the best part of my life. 
It need not worry us. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN AURAL 
PERCEPTION 


There are in Latin America many hun- 
dreds of teachers of English who are con- 
cerned little, if at all, with such problems 
as making Shakespeare seem pertinent to the 
present moment or in developing the creative 
urge of the youth in their classes to the 
point where they will write compositions 
that are something more than exercises in 
punctuation. The sole concern of most 
Latin-American teachers of English is to 
find and to develop the most effective means 
of teaching English as a foreign language, to 
the end that their students will attain a 
productive command of this idiom, both in 
speaking and in writing. 

But, whereas the teacher of French, 
German, or Spanish in a school or college in 
the United States can call to his aid a verit- 
able battery of experimental evidence on the 
teaching of foreign languages, the teacher 
of English in most of the Latin-American 
countries has no comparable body of ma- 
terial to which he may resort for guidance 
in classroom procedure. 


At the present time there are in many of 
the countries south of the Rio Grande a 
number of English-teaching projects sup- 
ported by the United States government. 
The point I should like to emphasize, how- 
ever, is the almost total lack of aid to 
effective methodology which characterizes 
the conditions under which the Latin- 
American teacher of English must work. 
But this has a compensating factor which 
may be stated in the single word “oppor- 
tunity.”’ Never before, and probably never 
again, will a single country have the chance 
to organize on quite so large a scale the 
teaching of a single language as the United 
States has at the present time. Never again 
will there be so huge a laboratory in lan- 
guage-learning. With this opportunity there 
naturally comes responsibility. No laboratory 
is worthy of the name unless experiments 
are conducted; and, because of lack of pre- 
vious investigation in the field, there must 
be constant testing and experimentation. 

The English Language Institute in Mexi- 
co, in the course of constructing materials 
for adult beginning classes, has had occasion 
to make a good many tests and experiments, 
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especially in the field of pronunciation and 
phonetics. In order to acquaint the English 
teachers of the United States with the kind 
of field problem which arises and to suggest 
a technique for dealing with similar ques- 
tions in the teaching of English to the still 
extensive foreign language groups which 
still exist in this country, it is the purpose 
here to describe a typical teaching problem 
and the way in which it was attacked. Al- 
though the point may seem a minor one, 
nevertheless it is a fair sample of the dozens 
of unsolved problems facing the English 
teachers of Latin America. 

Spanish, like English, has the sound 
[t§], usually spelled ch; but, unlike English, 
it lacks the sound [§], usually spelled sh. 
This means that for the native Spanish 
speaker, [§] is a new sound. Ordinarily, it 
would seem that such a native Spanish 
speaker could learn to make the new sound 
either through imitation of his teacher or 
from a simple but accurate description of 
the placement of the various speech organs, 
particularly the tongue. 

Certain difficulties with this sound in our 
classes, however, convinced us that the 
problem was somewhat more complicated 
than the foregoing paragraph would seem to 
indicate. (And more recent experiences in 
Bogota, Colombia, have strengthened my 
conviction on this point.) Certain of the 
mispronunciations we encountered led us to 
suspect that there was a_ considerable 
amount of hearing confusion between [t§] 
and [§]. If our suspicions were correct, class 
procedure based upon imitation of the 
sound was bound to be ineffective, and pre- 
liminary or accompanying exercises in dis- 
tinguishing the two sounds aurally would 
have to be constructed. We set about, 
therefore, to construct a hearing test de- 
signed to reveal the extent to which the 
sounds were aurally confused, even after 
some experience with the English language 
on the part of the students. 

First of all, a list of ten words was com- 
piled. This included specimens of the [t§] 
sound in the three possible positions (in- 
itial, medial, and final); an equal number 
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of [§] words, similarly distributed; and, 
finally, two words with [s], to serve as a 
control factor. Care was taken to select only 
such words with [t§] for which there were 
corresponding words with the [§] sound 
(choose: shoes), and vice versa (dish:ditch). 
The list as presented to the classes read as 
follows: choose, watching, dish, sip, marches, 
sheaf, mass, hush, cashing, witch. 

This list of words was read by the in- 
structors to six sections of beginning English, 
containing one hundred and three students. 
Rather than run the risk of the interposition 
of inadequate command of spelling, the 
students were asked to put down the figure 
1 whenever they heard a word with the 
[tS] sound, the figure 2 when they heard the 
sound as [§], and the figure 3 when they 
heard the sound as [s]. The detailed results 
of the experiment were as given in Table r. 

The two words mass and sip were mis- 
heard a total of only 17 times, constituting 
8 per cent of the possible opportunities. This 
is in striking contrast with the 21 per cent of 
mishearings (19 as [§], 2 as [s]) of the ch 
words and 17 per cent for the sh. Here is, of 
course, an initial verification of our suspicion 
that the ch and sh words do present a distinct 
hearing problem. 

The next thing to be observed is the 
greater extent of mishearing of the ch words 
over those pronounced with sh, the sound 
[t§] being heard as [§] in 80 out of a possible 
412 instances, or 19 per cent, whereas [§] was 
heard as [t§] in only 55, or 13 per cent, of the 
possible 412 instances. (In both cases, mis- 
hearings as [s] constitute a negligible factor.) 
Moreover, this same proportion prevailed 
in every one of the six classes which were 
tested, and so we may fairly assume that 
this is a constant factor. At first glance 
this is surprising, for, if both Spanish and 
English have the voiceless affricate [t§], it 
would seem as if this sound, common to 
both languages, ought to be heard correctly 
more often than the sound [§], which is 
present only in the English language. 

The explanation undoubtedly lies in the 
difference in the way [t§] is pronounced in 
the two languages—a difference which is 
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briefly but accurately indicated as follows 
by T. Navarro Tomas: 


The c in Italian cento, the tx in Catalan 
butxaca, the ch in English church, and the tsch 
in German deutsch are all sounds more or less 
similar to our ch; but the fricative portion of the 
Spanish sound is shorter and the closure is nar- 
rower than that which is generally characteristic 
of the sounds in the other languages cited.* 


It would seem, therefore, that the slower 
release of the articulating organs in English 
throws the emphasis upon the second, or 


contrasts should be especially emphasized. 
Moreover, when we are ready to practice 
production, it might be wise to begin with 
sh in final and medial positions, for, if they 
are heard more accurately in those positions, 
it may well be that they can be made more 
easily there as well. 

It is hoped that this brief account not 
only will serve to illustrate a type of English- 
teaching problem quite different from that 
which is current in most schools of the 
United States but will suggest, as well, that, 


TABLE 1 
HEARD AS— HEARD As— 
Worp Worp 

[t$] ch sh [s] [tS] ch sh 

79 22 2 22 79 2 
watching...... 80 22 I cashing........ 13 87 3 
marches....... 80 19 4 ere 9 85 9 
86 17 ° II 89 3 
325 80 7 55 340 ry 
Percentage... 79 19 2 Percentage... 13 83 4 


[§], element of the sound, at least to the 
Latin-American listener, and that he tends 
to hear it as sh. This conclusion is further 
fortified by the fact that the least confusion 
in the ch words was in witch, which has the 
sound in final position, where the English 
speaker would be less likely to continue the 
articulation. 

It is equally noteworthy that the greatest 
confusion in the [§] sounds is again in the 
word sheaf, which has this sound initially— 
probably because the tongue, at the outset 
of this sound, is closer to the alveolar ridge 
and palate than it is in words where the 
sound occurs medially or finally, lending a 
plosive timbre to the beginning of the 
fricative. 

At all events, the tabulations do suggest 
that the exercises in distinguishing between 
the two sounds are a necessary preliminary 
measure to actual practice in producing the 
sounds, and that, in such exercises, initial 


* Manual de pronunciacion espanola (3d ed., cor- 
rected and augmented; Madrid, 1926). 


if the resources of linguistic science are 
brought to bear upon it, a difficulty of this 
type is wholly capable of attack and analysis. 


ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
RESWENT DrrecTor, ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
INSTITUTE IN MExIco 


CHAUCER IN THE CONCRETE 


The slogan was from Horace: ‘‘With de- 
light give profit.” The objective was to in- 
quire into the Canterbury Tales and read the 
“Prologue” in the original. The two classes 
were seniors—none of them going to college, 
and all of them prejudiced against Chaucer. 

A Liberator bomber churned low over- 
head. 

“Tf the people of the Middle Ages had 
had airplanes, their castles would have been 
defenseless.” This from teacher. 

“What did they have?” This from pupil. 
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zed. Realms of research were opened up. The represented. Each Pilgrim was to be in cor- 
tice study of war implements led to architecture, rect dress, with every detail mentioned by 
ith heraldry, sports, music, and dress. Chaucer. Originality was to have free reins 
hey Elaborately we went into the study of to portray further the Pilgrim of one’s 
ns, medieval costume. Groups worked on the choice. 
ore clergy, the nobles, the peasants. Someone Golf-ball heads, egg heads, clay heads, 
brought in the following reference to Chau- and wood-carved heads appeared; the face 
not cer: of one of the diminutive characters was a 
ish- Chaucer, whose eyes saw England....saw lesh-tinted fingernail. Each pupil vied with 
hat such a pageant of clothes pass before him that, the other to get the most appropriate two- 
the in describing those wonderful national types, line quotation to place by her pilgrim char- 
at, his Canterbury Pilgrims, he marks each one acter in the procession that assembled on 
with some hint of array that we may know the table chosen for the exhibit. 
what manner of habit was proper to them." Above the table was placed a beaver- 
The key! board poster of the Tabard Inn. The Pil- 
With hearty appetites we started the gtims gave the appearance of leaving the 
“Prologue.” Careful guidance placed not Inn. They journeyed down to Canterbury 
too much stress on diction. Emphasis was Cathedral—symbolized by a full-length 
focused on oral reading that allowed the full stained glass window of the “Annuncia- 
enjoyment of sounds and rhythms. Favorite tion,” worked out by three art students who 
passages were read and re-read aloud, in painted in tempera directly on the glass. 
chorus and by individuals. Some in their _ Other art students worked out designs for 
reading could awaken new experiences to illuminated manuscripts. One manuscript 
the ear; others could present dramatically depicted the first four lines of the “Pro- 
vivid personalities to the eye. logue” beautifully set on canvas; another, 
As each new personality appeared, gradu- the Lord’s Prayer on paper waxed to re- 
are ally there was conceived the idea to create semble parchment. 
his all the Pilgrims in concrete form and to The exhibit was augmented by a free- 
sis. arrange them in an exhibit. flowing twentieth-century paraphrase of the 
For the exhibit, lead feet that had been “Prologue” in senior-best clarity and hand- 
al made by a pre-war class were brought forth writing, on paper with illuminated borders. 
from the still life of a closet and made ani- Contributing to the exhibit and revealing 
mate with wire, which passed through a hole the mental work behind the handwork was 
in the top of the feet and twisted upward to @ display of the books used as bibliography. 
form a skeleton framework for the body of A traveling exhibit of medieval life in a 
the future Pilgrim. castle, sent out by the local museum, added 
Each knew the Pilgrim whom she wanted supplementary material. : 
or whom her group wanted. All figures were The adventure with Chaucer in the con- 
le- to be approximately six inches in height, rete proved that with delight we had given 
in- varying in size according to the personality Profit. 
he CAROLINE AIMAR 
* Dion Clayton Calthrop, English Costume (Lon- MEmMINGER ScHooL 
re, don, 1931), pp. 144-45. Cwarteston, S.C. 
ad 
en 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


CONDUCTED BY PORTER G. PERRIN, ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, J. B. MCMILLAN, AND 
JULIUS C. BERNSTEIN 


If you found the sentence “He planned on 
laking four courses in this term” in a college 
freshman theme, would you blue pencil it? 


H. M. S. 


The answer to this question can hardly be 
a simple “yes” or ‘“‘no.”’ It depends on the 
level of usage appropriate to the theme in 
which the sentence occurs. Webster’s New 
International Dictionary labels plan on ‘‘col- 
loquial,” which, of course, is not a deroga- 
tory label but an indication that the ex- 
pression is appropriate to “informal speech- 
es and writings.” If the style required by the 
instructor (or chosen by the student) is 
generally dignified and formal, planned on 
taking should be changed to planned to take. 


In the sentence “While tobogganing down 
the mountain, he cleverly missed the tree,” 
what is the function of “while”? Is the clause 


elliptical? 
W. R. 


Curme (Syntax, pp. 284-85) says: “An 
as-clause and a while-clause can be abridged 
to the predicate appositive construction 
with the present participle as predicate 
appositive whenever its subject is identical 
with that of the principle proposition. ... . a 
He classifies while in such clauses as a con- 
junction introducing a clause of attendant 
circumstance with the old subject and verb 
abridged. 


According to a U.P. dispatch in the Janu- 
ary 22, 1944, ‘New York Times,” a writer in 
the magazine ‘‘Science”’ has objected to the use 
of “nouns modifying nouns.’ He supports 
his objection with the argument that “the 
language of science should be written not only 


so that it can be understood, but so that it can- 
not be misunderstood.” Is he right in assuming 
that the use of substantives as modifiers ob- 


scures meaning? 
G. P. 


The examples cited in the dispatch you 
mention, such as “rudder control mechan- 
ism sequence,’’ do not support the argument. 
It is utterly impossible to decide whether an 
expression taken out of context is or is not 
clearly understood by the readers for whom 
it was intended. Laymen tend to forget that 
the “understanding” is performed by people, 
not words, and that we must discover the 
intelligibility of an expression by finding 
out how its readers or hearers respond to it. 
Furthermore, the intelligibility of any ex- 
pression is always a matter of degree; some 
people always understand words differently 
from the way others understand them. 

As for the syntax involved, the writer was 
surely not objecting to the ancient English 
practice of converting words from nouns to 
adjectives. Literally hundreds of examples 
of such conversion are revealed in even the 
most abridged dictionaries. It must always 
be remembered that any word can be any 
part of speech if it is used as such. There is 
nothing about the sound, spelling, history, 
or meaning of any word that forbids its 
conversion or that defines its part-of-speech 
category. We decide on a word’s part of 
speech by its use, its function in speech or 
writing. 

The Science writer was more likely ob- 
jecting to the practice of using a series of 
words, such as the example cited above. If 
so, his objection is basically a personal dis- 
like of something which he does not do him- 
self. Such subjective judgments are perfect- 
ly legitimate; they are of the same nature as 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


approval or dislike of lemon pie, formal 
receptions, or vermilion nail polish. All we 
need to remember is that a subjective judg- 
ment is binding on us only to the extent 
that we wish to be like the person who 
makes the judgment. 

J. B. McM. 


In one “Current English Forum” you 
said that in such a sentence as “Gladys came 
tripping up the walk” the phrase “tripping 
up the walk” modifies “‘came.’’ Isn't “trip- 
ping” a participle and therefore limited to 
modifying a noun or pronoun? 

ANON. 


The word ripping is indeed a participle, 
but are participles limited to modifying 
nouns or pronouns? Examples of participles 
with adverbial use are raving mad and doil- 
ing hot. In the sentence cited, surely /¢rip- 
ping up the walk is most simply analyzed as 
a description of the manner of Gladys’ 
coming. If we take the most usual use of a 
part of speech and call it the only use, then 
we violate a truthful description of the 
language for the sake of an exceptionless 
rule. It is the philosophy of this “Forum” 
that truthful description of the language is 
the grammarian’s obligation. 


In the sentence “For a man teacher to slap a 
girl pupil would be a scandal” how can ‘For a 
man teacher’’ be explained? 

H. M. S. 


Professor Curme in Syntax, page 191, ex- 
plains the origin of this use of for, which he 
says is a sign that the following infinitive 
has a subject of its own. The use of man as 
an adjective meaning “male” is listed in 
most dictionaries. Other examples are 
manservant, man cook, and man power. 
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How would you analyze the sentence ‘‘Y our 
evidence convinces me that I was wrong’’? 
Ts it possible to have two direct objects? 

H. W. W. 


The double object is a fairly common con- 
struction in Modern English, occurring 
usually after certain verbs, such as say, ask, 
deny. Examples are: We asked them their 
names and They denied him his trial. The 
simplest analysis of the sentence you cite is 
to label both me and that I was wrong direct 


objects of convinces. 
J. B. McM. 


Mr. Tudor Lanius writes as follows: “In 
the January issue . . . . is a discussion of the 
word ‘joy’ in the sentence ‘He was denied 
the joy of freedom.’ This construction has 
long been erroneously explained by gram- 
marians as a ‘retained object’ or, worse, as 
a ‘residual.’ You have followed the mis- 
conception. 

“The word ‘joy’ is actually a delayed 
subject. We have, therefore, the peculiar 
condition of an indirect object, ‘he,’ in 
the nominative case. The history of such 
expressions as this one, and the more com- 
mon one, ‘I was given a book,’ indicates 
that a former dative case was arbitrarily 
changed to the nominative because of the 
feeling for the case of the subject at the 
beginning of the sentence.” 


|For a history and explanation of the con- 
struction T. L. is discussing, see C. C. Fries, 
American English Grammar, chap. x; ‘“‘The 
Uses of Word Order,” esp. p. 254. Why not 
call these words ‘retained subjects”’ if they 
are subjects? But do we not feel an active 
significance in the passive voice, something 
like ‘“‘He missed (failed to get) the joy of 
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SUMMARY AND REPORT 


St. Paul has just revised its English 
course, centering the new outline about the 
stimulation of interest in, and intellectual 
curiosity about, intercultural relationships. 
It provides, nevertheless, a wide range of 
reading—world-wide, in fact—and all the 
variety of expressional experience one could 
desire. A brief account of this is furnished 
by Gretchen M. Schampel in the Minnesota 
Journal of Education for February, but pre- 
sumably the superintendent of schools will 
have copies of the curriculum available. 


The Chicago Public Library Employees’ 
Union, 155 North Clark Street (away from 
the Library), has prepared ‘“‘We Hold These 
Truths,” a brief annotated bibliography of 
works teaching, without preaching, democ- 
racy—more specifically, respect for the 
Negro and his rights. 


Katherine Anne Porter, author of Pale 
Horse, Pale Rider, and of Flowering Judas, 
has joined the staff of the Library of Con- 
gress as Fellow in Regional American Liter- 
ature. She will concentrate on the old south- 
western frontier. 


The English Journal has before called at- 
tention to the possibility of getting through 
the Royalty Project of the National Theatre 
Conference, royalty reductions on plays for 
production in the high school. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Professor Barclay 
Leathem, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. More details may be found in 
George H. Gilbert’s brief paper on ‘“‘Pro- 
ducing Royalty Plays” in the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals for December. 


Enrolment in the public high schools of 
the United States is officially estimated by 
the Office of Education at 5,761,000. In 


1940-41 it was 6,714,000. The present en- 
rolment of boys is 2,701,000, more than 8 
per cent fewer than last year; of girls, 
3,060,000, only about 4 per cent less than 
last year. In the senior classes the enrolment 
of boys has fallen about 15 per cent; that of 
girls, only 5 per cent. 

Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security ad- 
ministrator and chairman of the Manpower 
Commission, urges all who possibly can to 
complete their high-school training. 


Doubleday, Doran is offering a prize of 
$20,000 (half prize and half advance royal- 
ties) for the best novel submitted between 
June 1, 1944, and January 1, 1945. It may 
be on any theme by anybody. It must be 
complete and of at least 50,000 words. 


About a year ago, Richard A. Butler, 
president of the Board of Education of 
Great Britain, presented his much-discussed 
plan for the reconstruction of the elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school systems of Eng- 
land and Wales. At the time of this writing 
it is still in the discussion stage. A brief ex- 
planation of it may be found in the first 
part of Stephen Duggan’s ‘‘Educational Re- 
construction in Great Britain,” appearing 
in the Educational Record (American Coun- 
cil on Education) for January. It is inspiring 
for American teachers to see that, even 
under the stress of war, Britain is expanding, 
and planning to expand still further, educa- 
tional opportunity for its youth. Why not 
in America? 


APOLOGY 


The Journal was guilty of unintentional 
misrepresentation in a footnote to “Do We 
Listen to Our Pupils?” in the February 
issue; the editor misinterpreted a telegram. 
The author was a practice teacher, rather 
than an assigned teacher, in the University 
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High School at Ann Arbor. Some of the ex- 
perience in the article was that of the au- 
thor’s mother, who is an active high-school 
teacher. We apologize to the staff of the 
school, which does not approve all the ideas 
in the article. We trust that no one else has 
suffered from the error. 


THE PERIODICALS 


“Do Pupils Want Controversial Issues?” 
in the Clearing House for February is Ronald 
B. Edgerton’s report of his five-school 
study. He found that, while only 53 per cent 
of the students desired to have complete 
units built around controversial subjects, 
78 per cent clearly disapproved of the 
avoidance of such subjects. The five possible 
answers to the question ‘‘When should the 
teacher state her own position on a contro- 
versial question?” rank in this order of 
preference: “‘When asked,” 1; “After the 
unit,” 2; “Halfway along,” 3; “Right 
away,” 4; “Never,” 5. When a series of 
tventy-three statements for and against 
the handling of such questions were sub- 
mitted to the pupils with the request that 
they mark each statement A if they agreed 
with it, U if they were uncertain about it, or 
D if they disagreed with it, 85 per cent said 
that they agreed that “discussions can be 
very worth while when based upon facts”; 
and 82 per cent agreed that “every pupil 
needs training in research and problem- 
solving.” On the other hand, 79 per cent 
were doubtful about the statement, ‘“Jun- 
ior-high school kids are too young to con- 
sider such problems.” At the bottom of the 
list stood ‘‘Talking without a lot of research 
would be much waste of time,” with 39 per 
cent saying they were doubtful about it. 
Next to it came “Hearing and studying all 
angles of a dispute prevents one-sidedness,”’ 
with 46 per cent agreeing. 

Some of the youngsters were put in an 
experimental group and exposed to discus- 
sion of twelve controversial problems for 
one month. A resubmission of the question- 
naire showed that they were very much 
more in favor of discussion after this experi- 


ence. 


In the School Review for February, F. H. 
Finch answers the question “Are High- 
School Pupils of the Present Day Inferior 
to Those of an Earlier Period?” with a clear 
“No.” Digging up an old mental ability 
test, once very popular, which had been 
given in 1923, and finding the data of that 
test, he gave it again in the same month 
of the year under conditions as closely as 
possible parallel to those of the original 
testing. He found that the students in 1942, 
approximately twice as large a proportion 
of the high-school-age population of the 
community, made an average score 4.5 
points higher than the youngsters of 1923. 
When he broke this down by grades, he 
found that the superiority of the present- 
day students was consistent. He is inclined 
to doubt that pupils of the earlier day were 
so much better selected than the present. Of 
course, the better scores may be due to the 
present generation’s better command of 
language and perhaps greater information, 
although that isn’t supposed to be tested. 
Apparently, too, he thinks the schools are 
better than they used to be, even though 
part of the improvement may be chargeable 
to the extra-school environment of radio, 
movies, and printed matter. Mr. Finch 
draws some rather obvious conclusions, 
which the reader may draw for himself— 
and add to. 


In the same issue of the Review, Louis 
Foley, presenting “An Unorthodox View of 
Latin,” first explains his own rather long 
and happy experience with Latin, of which 
he is still very fond. Then he demolishes the 
claim that the study of Latin is a great help 
in the acquisition of English vocabulary 
and that it is desirable to have Latin as a 
means of reading the literature in the origi- 
nal. He concludes by saying that he is in 
favor of Latin as a pleasure—an activity to 
be engaged in for its own sake. 


The English Leaflet for February and 
Education for January print an address by 
Haldore Hanson given before the New Eng- 
land Association of Teachers of English last 
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November on “International Languages for 
One World.” Mr. Hanson, who belongs to 
the Division of Cultural Relations, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D.C., says that 
the hope of the United States government 
concerning international languages is ‘‘to 
widen the use of several international lan- 
guages, each of which is the mother tongue 
in one part of the world and is understood 
by a growing number of persons in other 
regions of the world.”’ Mr. Hanson describes 
the assistance which his division of the De- 
partment of State and the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs have 
rendered to agencies teaching English in 
the Latin-American countries. He goes on 
to say that the study of English outside the 
United States is far more widespread than 
is the study of foreign languages here. “‘The 
Soviet Union, for example, announced last 
August that the study of English had been 
made compulsory in two-thirds of all Soviet 
schools.’ Ourown government is stressing the 
study of foreign languages here. The Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies began in 
1941 to set up courses for the intensive 
teaching of forty languages, for many of 
which it was necessary to provide the tools 
of grammar, conversation textbooks, and 
phonograph recordings of speech. He thinks 
there are ten thousand or more Army stu- 
dents studying Japanese, Chinese, Russian 
and many less known languages. He con- 
cludes by pointing out three reasons why he 
thinks English is likely to grow in prestige, 
although no language is ever likely to be a 
universal language: (1) the richness of the 
technical and imaginative literature in Eng- 
lish, (2) the simplicity of its word structure, 
and (3) the political prestige and commer- 
cial interests of those who speak it. He 
quotes from a New York Times editorial: 
“It takes little foresight to envisage the 
time when Americans must either improve 
their ability with foreign languages or find 
themselves at a serious disadvantage in the 
postwar world.” 


Mary Burton reports in the School Re- 
view for January on “The Hearing and 


Reading Comprehension of Vocabulary 
among High-School Seniors.” Ninety-seven 
girls and seventy-eight boys, all of whom 
were shown by tests to have normal hearing, 
first took orally Form X of the Survey Test 
of Vocabulary and ten days later took Form 
Z in the regular printed form. The scores 
were higher on the second printed form by 
an average of about 4 points. The mean 
hearing score was 56.40 and the mean read- 
ing score was 60.65. [One cannot help 
wondering whether this result is due to the 
difficulty of holding in mind the five alter- 
native responses to each question—discon- 
nected words. The written test would pre- 
sent no such difficulties. ] 


H. G. Paul, of the University of Illinois, 
long-time elder brother to high-school 
teachers of the state, presents in the J/linois 
English Bulletin for December a _ very 
helpful article intended for beginning teach- 
ers and called ‘“‘Co-operative Composition.” 
He describes quite clearly and with sufhi- 
cient illustration a successful composition 
project and then lists about two dozen other 
projects likely to be useful in many places. 


Charles E. Slatkin’s ‘‘Dying for Alice” in 
High Points for January is an exceedingly 
vigorous plea for very considerable revamp- 
ing of high-school English work. He takes 
as his text the reading, in the movie Mrs. 
Miniver, of Alice in Wonderland as an escape 
device during an enemy bombing. He re- 
members a similar scene in R. C. Sherriff’s 
Journey’s End, just when the hero’s platoon 
was about to be annihilated by German 
artillery. This suggests to him that we 
haven’t made much progress in our think- 
ing, nor perhaps in our English teaching. 
His plea is for the use of classics with con- 
temporary significance quite as much or 
more as for the use of the contemporary. 
These classics should not, of course, be 
limited to those written in English but 
should include the great writings from all 
countries and civilizations, so far as these 
are within the comprehension of the young 
people in the high school. Some, he admits, 
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would have to be a bit bowdlerized; but 
they would then be much superior to the 
divorce and seduction trials in the news- 
papers in every home. The flavor of Mr. 
Slatkin’s writing—as marked as that of 
Hungarian goulash or an American dish of 
liver and onions—can be gotten only by 
resort to the original. 


The January issue of Education is de- 
voted largely to problems of English teach- 
ing. Mr. Haldore Hanson’s ‘International 
Languages for One World” is summarized 
above. In Education appears also ‘Weasels 
and Chameleons,” by Ralph Philip Boas. 
The “weasels” are venomous names applied 
indiscriminatingly to large groups of people. 
Juliet and Old Capulet recognize Romeo as 
an individual, not merely as a Montague; 
but Tybalt cannot, and from this stems the 
tragedy. “Puritan,” “‘Jew,” “Negro,” “‘non- 
Aryan,” “Catholic,” “Protestant,’’ may be 
weasel words. Professor Boas _ includes 
among the weasels the verb “own” when 
Great Britain is said to “own so much of 
the earth’s surface.” The ‘“‘chameleons” are 
the words which change meaning with the 
user. For example, “Shall our grand old 
emblem of Americanism be overwhelmed in 
the destructive red flood of Communism?” 
probably does not mean by “Americanism” 
what many of the rest of us do. The “half- 
educated belief in the magical nature of 
language,” too common in America, needs 
to be uprooted. While the teacher of Eng- 
lish cannot be expected to do the work of 
the psychologist, clergyman, physician, or 
social scientist, it is his business to deal with 
language and the social abuses that arise 
from, or are furthered by, the very nature 
of the process of communication. Such 
people as the liberal teachers of English will 
be among the first attacked by fascist or 
reactionary governments, because the dema- 
gogue loathes intelligence. Asa matter of self- 
protection, then, teachers of English should 
work to clear the channels of communica- 
tion. 


In the same magazine Major Charles C. 
Mather, of Culver Military Institute, urges 
that we “Give Speech Classes a Priority 
Rating.” The faults noted as reasons for 
failure in the Officers’ Candidate Schools 
could be largely eliminated by good speech 
work. The military forces need officers who 
are capable of clear expression, not merely 
for the giving of directions and commands, 
but also for morale-building in times when 
no other means of heartening the men is 
available. The social qualities to be cul- 
tivated by speech work are also emphasized 
by Mr. Mather, who devotes a single para- 
graph to the desirability of speech ability in 
civilian life. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


America’s Schools. Problems in American 
Life, Unit No. 16. By John Dale Russeil and 
T. Eldon Jackson. National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals and National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
$0.30. 

Understanding Juvenile Delinquency. 
Children’s Bureau Publication 300. United 
States Department of Labor, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
$0.10. 

Controlling Juvenile Delinquency. A Com- 
munity Program. Children’s Bureau Pub- 
lication 301. United States Department of 
Labor. $0.10. 

The Soviet Union Today. An Outline 
Study by the Staff of the American Russian 
Institute, 56 West 45th Street, New York 
19. Stiff paper. 110 pages. 

Discovering Specific Reading Needs. By 
Emmett Betts, director of the Reading Clinic 
of the School of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
Reprinted from the Visual Digest. Obtain- 
able from the author for $o.50. 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. } 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Avalanche. By Kay Boyle. Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 


Love and espionage; a well-planned adventure 
story with deftly handled plot. Beautiful glacial 
scenes, clean mountain air, and brilliant prose are 
the real Boyle touches. Many striking coincidences, 
but they are plausible and convincing in a tale of 
war and underground activities. 


The Common Thread. By Michael Seide. Harcourt. 
$2.00. 
Short, compassionate stories of narrow, pathetic 
lives. Well written. 


Men of Good Will, Vol. XI: Work and Play. By 
Jules Romains. Knopf. $3.00. 

Time: 1923-24. At the end of New Day the men 
of good will looked hopefully toward Russia. In 
Volume XI this hope has vanished. Jerplanion is 
now thirty-seven, has lost much of his revolutionary 
fervor, and is a Radical Socialist, hoping merely to 
save the world, to have peace. There is an exciting 
murder mystery, unfinished, as are other themes of 
the book, including any statement of the ultimate 
aims of the Men of Good Will. Rather disturbing. 


A Bell of Adano. By John Hersey. Knopf. $2.50. 

Major Joppolo, American-born Italian, was left 
in charge of an occupied town in Sicily when the 
Fascists retreated. His understanding of the people, 
their customs, traditions, and desire for freedom, is 
symbolized by his sympathy for their sentiment in 
the loss of an ancient bell. Tearing up the pages of 
military instructions left with him, he made his 
own rules to dispense justice, to teach the people 
self-government, to make them happy. The author 
is a young war correspondent who took part in the 
Sicilian campaign and lived for months in such a 
town as Adano. 


The Lost Week End. By Charles Jackson. Farrar. 
$2.50. 

A well-written, well-executed study of a few days 
in the life of a drunkard and of the peonle who 
wanted to help him. A psychological insight into the 
deterioration of a character. 


Liana. By Martha Gellhorn. Scribner. $2.50. 


The eternal feminine in a man’s world. Liana is 
in a sense a pure woman, her life more elemental be- 
cause she is a mulatto, living on a small French 
island. Marc, the richest man on the island, marries 


her, though he doesn’t profess to love her. She learns 
to live like a “white wife” and naturally is very 
lonely. The plot, personalities, and “the end” should 
develop for the reader as he brings to it his own 
perceptions. It is not a race problem, and it is not 
sexy—at least those problems are only incidental to 
the author. 


A Treasury of Modern Best Sellers. By the Editors 
of Omnibook. Simon & Schuster. $3.50. 


Condensations of ten best-sellers, including 
God Is My Co-pilot, Thirty Seconds over Tokyo, One 
World, The Human Comedy, and others. Good 
reading for busy people. 


Hackberry Cavalier. By George S. Perry. Viking. 
$2.50. 

The author of Hold Autumn in Your Hand gives 
us portraits of people, mighty interesting people, 
human nature in a Texas town. Warm, ingenious, 
real. Good reading. 


Mongrel Mettle. By Jesse Stuart. Illustrated by 
Woodi Ishmael. Dutton. $2.50. 


Autobiography of a dog by the author of Taps 
for Private sussie. Clever social satire. Pedigreed 
dog and mongrel may produce a “Democratic Race 
of Dogs” for a “Democratic World of Dogs.” 


The Life and Death of Little Jo. By Robert Bright. 
Doubleday. $2.00. 


Peasant life in an isolated New Mexican village 
of Spanish-speaking Americans. Elemental emotions 
on a simple plane. Steinbeck atmosphere. 


My Life with the Enemy. By Phyllis Argall. Mac- 
millan. $3.00. 

The author has spent most of her life in Japan as 
teacher, reporter, correspondent. She was impris- 
oned at the outbreak of the war and returned on the 
“Gripsholm.” Out of her broad experience she has 
learned that, for the Japanese, “truth is that which 
benefits Janan, dishonesty that which injures her. 
Honor is anything which advances Japan, dishonor 
all that retards her. Acts which to us are unimagin- 
ably base may be, to the Japanese, the height of 
glory, since they spring from a patriotic motive.’’ 


As We Go Marching. By John T. Flynn. Doubleday. 
$2.00. 


The author of Country Squire in the White House 
studies those forces in our own national life which 
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parallel those discontents and frustrations, greed and 
will to dominate, which grew into mass movements 
resulting in fascism in other countries. He believes 
our problem to be not how to prevent communism 
but how to free our country from it. A disturbing 
book. 


Lend Lease: Weapon for Victory. By Edward R. 

Stettinius, Jr. Macmillan. $3.00. 

A thrilling, authentic, clear explanation of Lend- 
Lease by its administrator from 1941 to 1943: its 
necessity and its contribution to the cause of the 
Allies and to the eventual defeat of our enemies. It 
may be read as a report to the American people; it 
answers our questions. As Mr. Stettinius is men- 
tioned as a possible Democratic nominee for the 
presidency, his book assumes new importance. 


A Preface to Peace. By Harold Callender. Knopf. 
$3.00. 

A lucid account of the author’s experiences in 
Europe and Latin America and his reactions to 
war problems and peace problems as they are now 
discussed by people in power. He believes in careful 
study of the background of countries concerned. 
Hitler, he says, is an expression of Germany in her 
least civilized mood. He favors a smashing defeat of 
Germany but is skeptical of the possibility of her 
total disarmament. A critical but balanced study of 
yesterday, today, tomorrow. 


Good Night Sweet Prince: The Life and Times of 
John Barrymore. By Gene Fowler. Viking. $3.50. 
The career, the stage, the public, and the times 

of an actor who brought tears and laughter to a 

delighted world—only to die lonely and poor. 


An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and 
American Democracy. By Gunnar Mydral. 
2 vols. Harper. $7.50. 
The over-all summary of the entire Carnegie 
study of the American Negro. A penetrating analysis 
of a problem of increasing importance. 


Sunburst. By Mauricio Magdaleno. Translated by 
Anita Brenner. Viking. $2.50. 


A fictional exposé of political corruption, of a 
revolution destroyed by inner rot. The Indians, 
submerged and successively exploited by various 
masters, were promised relief and fought Zapata and 
Villa for thirty years, believing in those promises. 
Even a trusted man of the people betrayed his own. 
This moral degradation paves the way for new wars, 
and today a new revolt of the masses is gathering 
strength in Mexico. Such is the theme of this power- 
ful tale of the people of Latin America. An excellent 
interpretation and translation. 


Hallelujah. By Fannie Hurst. Harper. $2.50. 


There are readers who find the Hurst novels 
amusing and some who find the neurotics and 


amorals fascinating—between book covers. The 
present heroine “is pure as fire” and has lasting 
appeal for all men. 


A Short History of Russia. By B. H. Sumner. Reynal. 
$3.75. 

Russia—the frontier, the state, the land, the 
church, Slavs, the sea, and the West. A compact 
book, although the organization brings about some 
repetitions and some omissions; the result is a 
readable, authoritative, and short history. 


The Growth of the Red Army. By D. Fedotoff White. 
Princeton University Press. $3.75. 
From June 21, 1941, to July, 1943. An analysis 
of the organization of the Red Army, its triumphs, 
and how it has held together. 


Russian Cavalcade. By Albert Parry. Washburn. 
$3.50. 
The Russian soldier’s stubborn courage and 
indomitable spirit from 1760 to the present. 
Handsomely illustrated, timely, and sympathetic. 


The Russian Army: Its Men, Its Leaders, and Its 
Battles. By Walter Kerr. Knopf. $2.75. 


“It was not in organization that I found the 
real strength of the Red Army, nor did I find it 
solely in the youth of its generals, its manpower or 
munitions. I found its strength in the fighting hearts 
of its soldiers, in their training, their discipline, and 
the civilian strength behind them.’’ This is indicative 
of the tone of the book. Mr. Kerr witnessed the 
1939 campaign in Finland and the 1941 defense 
of Moscow. He spent eighteen months in Russia 
carefully studying the army. 


Shark’s Fins and Millet. By Mona Rolf Sues. Little, 

Brown. $3.00. 

The author spent seven years in China and was 
personally acquainted with many celebrities and 
persons in authority and also with bandits, rack- 
eteers, and plain people. Interesting and well pre- 
sented. 


Germany after Hitler. By Paul Hagen. Farrar. $2.00. 


Mr. Hagen, himself a German socialist, seems to 
believe that the democratic socialist forces in Ger- 
many should be given the right to restore a sovereign 
Germany. He warns us, however, against trusting 
“decent conservative forces” in Germany. Mr. 
Hagen makes some wise suggestions, but his op- 
timism is not shared by many students of the Ger- 
man people. 


Der Fuehrer. By Konrad Heiden. Houghton. $3.00. 

Heiden warned of Hitlerism in 1920. He has 
made a study of Hitler’s personality and his grow- 
ing, sinister power. Here is an account of the political 
and social life of Germany, of Nazi leaders, of blood 
purges, of Gestapo, of powerful Géring and Goeb- 
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bels, and of the caliber of Hitler’s first army and 
supporters. 


Germany Will Try It Again. By Sigrid Schultz. 

Reynal. $2.50. 

The author, from 1919 to 1941, was correspond- 
ent for the Chicago Tribune in Berlin. She has a 
wide acquaintance with people in power and others 
in all classes. Basing her warning upon her ex- 
periences following the last war and upon her study 
of the present—‘“‘Talk to interned German soldiers,” 
she says—she believes that already Germany has 
made careful plans to again use well-planned de- 
vices to fool the world. Class hatred, race riots, 
distrust among the Allies, Soviet control, German 
superiority, co-operation of capitalists of other 
countries, zealous well-paid propagandists every- 
where—all these tricks this woman who knows 
Germany believes Germany will use against a war- 
weary, sentimental Anglo-Saxon world. Germany— 
a stronger, wiser Germany, still seeking to dominate 
the world—will try it again, she says. 


What To Do with Germany. By Louis Nizer. Ziff- 

Davis. $2.50. 

The author presents his case authoritatively. 
We must take precautions against a postwar gangster 
nation; poisonous doctrines must be eradicated from 
the German mind; education must be supervised; 
and Pan-Germanism must be abolished. A very 
important study of postwar responsibilities for the 
Allies. He proposes (1) demolishment of plants 
producing war materials, (2) division of large estates 
into farms for the peasants, (3) heavy economic and 
financial penalties with reparations, (4) execution of 
thousands of army officers and party and govern- 
ment leaders, and (5) the trial and possible death of 
those responsible for looting other countries. 


They Shall Not Sleep. By Leland Stowe. Knopf. $3.00. 

A Pulitzer-Prize-winning journalist has written 
a provocative account, based upon personal ob- 
servation in Russia, Burma, India, China. A very 
wise and thoughtful study of world-shaping events 
now taking place and of a hoped-for peace. 


How To Think about War and Peace. By Mortimer 

J. Adler. Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 

“Tt is not a book of rules, as was How To Read a 
Book. It is a book of ideas to think with.”” Among these 
ideas, which the author derives from the fundamen- 
tal facts of history, the chief seems to be that “the 
development of peace is the deepest trend in the 
world’s history.” As Fadiman summarizes in his 
Foreword: “Something causes peace. It is govern- 
ment. Something will cause world peace. It will be 
world government.” 


Behind the Steel Wall. By Arvid Fredburg. Viking. 
$3.00. 
The author is a Swedish newspaper correspond- 
ent who remained in Germany until the middle of 


1943. He writes of the German people, their daily 
living, their hope for victory, their determination to 
dominate Europe some day, their reactions to 
bombing and Russian victories, and their loyalty to 
Hitler. 


Coverts and Casts. By William J. Schaldach. Barnes. 
$5.00. 


The author’s characterization of the book as 
fields, sports, and angling in words and pictures is 
quite accurate. Really, the text is more concerned 
with the action than the description of the stage for 
the action, as the title might suggest. Most of the 
many pictures are black-and-white drawings, but 
there are several full-color reproductions of paint- 
ings by the author. 


An Outline of Modern Russian Literature (1880- 
1840.) By Ernest J. Simmons. Cornell University 
Press. $1.00. 


A Cornell professor of Slavic languages and 
literatures here presents a brief but readable sketch 
of sixty years of Russian literature. In this period, 
he points out, there was a natural reaction from the 
tendentiousness of the reformist authors and crit- 
ics of the middle years of the century and more 
attention to aesthetic elements. His critical dicta 
are usually quite blunt. He includes a sixteen-page 
bibliography of Russian literature of this period 
available in translation: anthologies, individual 
imaginative works, and critical writing. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


“Claremont Colleges Reading Conference: Eighth 
Yearbook.” Claremont Colleges Library. Paper. 
$2.50. (Mimeographed.) 


About forty papers grouped under such heads as 
“Classroom Teaching Methods,” “Evaluation,” 
“Hearing of School Children,” and “Materials and 
Implementation of the Reading Program’ and 
dealing primarily with the elementary school, al- 
though with some papers of interest to those con- 
cerned with the high-school teaching of reading. 


Teaching Literature: A Handbook for Use with the 
Literature and Life Series. By Dudley Miles and 
Robert C. Pooley. Scott, Foresman. Paper. 
$0.50. 

Along with the specific suggestions for the use of 
the four books in the “Literature and Life Series” 
there is a good deal of general advice about teaching 
reading and literature. Some chapter headings are: 
“‘Teaching Reading to High School Pupils,”’ ““Adapt- 
ing Instructions to Individual Differences,” ““Teach- 
ing the Various Types of Literature” (four chapters), 
“Reviews,” and ‘Measuring Achievement.” Of 
course, some of the plans for specific selections could 
be used with the same selections in other books or 
could be imitated in the treatment of different selec- 
tions. 
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Twelve Spanish American Poets. Edited by H. R. 

Hays. Yale University Press. $3.50. 

A valuable Introduction interprets the social 
significance and the literary techniques of the 
Latin-American poets. For each of the poets in the 
anthology a substantial number of poems has been 
chosen. The English translations, in which Mr. Hays 
has endeavored to preserve the imagery and the 
metrical character of the originals, are printed on 
opposite pages from the Spanish texts. 


Portuguese at Sight. By Alexander Gode. Illustrated 
by Edgard Cirlin. Crowell. $1.50. 


A pictorial primer for adults, parallel to Spanish 
al Sight, which was published some months ago. A 
painless and even entertaining method of beginning 
to read Portuguese. The pronunciation guide appear- 
ing as end papers will enable the painstaking to 
speak somewhat like a Brazilian. 


A Pronouncing Dictionary of American English. By 
John S. Kenyon and Thomas A. Knott. G. & C. 
Merriam Co. $3.00. 


Pronunciation for the great body of common 
words in use in America is indicated in the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet. Alternative pronuncia- 
tions are shown, and in many cases assigned to re- 
gions. Throughout, the aim has been to represent 
colloquial pronunciation rather than platform pro- 
nunciation, as is done in the New International; and 
the editors regard the book as a record of pronuncia- 
tions found, not as a guide to “correct” pronuncia- 
tion. The International Phonetic Alphabet will pre- 
vent use of this book by some, but it makes the 
pronunciation much more definite for those who 
know this code. 


Garcia Lorca. By Edwin Honig. New Directions. 
$1.50. 

This latest volume of “The Makers of Modern 
Literature” series is a critical guidebook to the 
poetry and plays of a major figure—Honig thinks 
the major figure—in recent Spanish literature. Lorca 
was born in 1899 and, though not active politically, 
was executed by a Franco squad in 1936. He began 
with simple nature lyrics and went on to more 
elaborate poems of ‘‘profound significance” and to 
dramas. Since much of Lorca’s work, or most of it, 
is not available to the ordinary American reader, 
quotations are copious and are given in both Spanish 
and English. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Adventures in Modern Literature. Edited by Ruth 
M. Stauffer and William H. Cunningham. Har- 
court, Brace. 
Changes from the first edition of 1939 are con- 

siderable. The essay as a type has been dropped, 

and also the text of Conrad’s The Rover. Short 
stories by Saki, Bennett, Thomas Mann, Pirandello, 
and Chekhov are gone, as are the poetry of Chris- 
topher Morley, Thomas Hardy, Robert Bridges, 
Siegfried Sassoon, and William Butler Yeats; and 
the Silver Box has given way to R.U.R. The number 
of American stories has been increased, largely by 
the use of comparatively recent works. Biography 
has been nearly doubled, again by the inclusion of 
the contemporary; and among the “Articles,” there 
are several growing out of the war. The aim of the 
book remains the same—to give material easy 
enough and interesting enough for young people, 
and yet good enough both aesthetically and ethically 
to be worth school time. 


English for Secretaries. By Kate M. Monro. Mc- 

Graw-Hill. $1.75. 

A textbook meant for business schools and for 
colleges training secretaries, this new book by a 
veteran in the field of secretarial training provides 
the forms of all sorts of correspondence and a brief 
reference book in such matters as punctuation, 
grammar, and _ spelling. 


What's the Good Word? A New Way to Better English. 

By Maxwell Nurnberg. Simon & Schuster. $2.00. 

A breezily written book “to give you the confi- 
dence and poise that come from knowing what is 
right and why it is right” and trying “to do it by 
using the method of association.” An apparently 
conservative manual of usage, presented unconven- 
tionally. 


Steps to Good English for High Schools, Book Il. 
By Marquis E. Shattuck and Thomas Cauley. 
Iroquois. Manila. 
This combined textbook, workbook, and speller 

provides instruction and practice in reading and 

materials for the evaluation and appreciation of 
newspapers, magazines, radio, and photoplays. It 
stresses the qualities of good speech and makes sug- 
gestions for practice. Consumable, of course. 
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A new book by Mabel Vinson Cage— 


What About Your &nglish? 


Price, $1.30 


@ Easy, informal, practical 


@ Demonstrates language in use in situations familiar to junior high school 
students 


@ Relates language to active interests of students—movies, radio, hobbies, 
games 


@ Features these sections: 
PREPARING FOR THE FUTURE (vocations) 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS (business procedure and business use of language) 
THESE AMERICANS (emphasizing rights and duties of good citizens) 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco California 


Ready Now! 


What Communication 
Means Today 


By LENNOX GREY 


This key pamphlet in the serics on 
Communication, War, and Reconstruction 
provides a new and heartening view of familiar 
facts. It will be the focus of many local con- 
ferences this month. Order today! 


75 pages $0.50 postpaid 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 WEST SIXTY-EIGHTH STREET CHICAGO 21, ILLINOIS 
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ADAPTABLE, 
DESCRIPTIVE, 
PRACTICAL. 


THIS IS YOUR LANGUAGE 


By 
RUSSELL COSPER 


ERE at last is a book designed to start the pupil on a recognition 

of the living, growing nature of language and the way in which 
its competent use adds to our effectiveness and enjoyment. Emphasis 
throughout is on meaning rather than form. The history of writing 
gives meaning to our present alphabet, word-derivation study opens 
up the past growth of language and reveals its living, changing char- 
acter today. Even grammar is shown to be adaptable to time and 
place. It introduces the descriptive approach to English, based on 
scientific understanding of the language. The historical, semantic, 
pronunciation, and vocabulary sections coordinate to teach the 
thorough use of the dictionary. A special feature is the use of a pho- 
nemic alphabet for recording dialect differences. In the grammar 
section the parts of speech are reduced to five, a fact that in itself 
helps to simplify the study of English to the average pupil. With the 
dryness removed from such an aid to understanding as dictionary re- 
search, the pupil will find it easy and interesting to read books that 
present unfamiliar vocabularies and constructions. They can master, 
not conform to, language and find the process enjoyable and the re- 
sult satisfying. To be published in May. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, N.Y. 
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YOUNG AMERICA’S ENGLISH 


By Helen Fern Daringer & Francis G. Sweeney 


Lively 


Contemporary 


Challenging 


The language of daily living 


While the language pattern is skillfully 
prepared to assure mastery of all the basic 
skills, the richness of suggestion and of 
material for study and practice enable 
pupils to fill in the pattern and vary it 
with their own interests and experiences. 


The ability to converse, to carry out in- 
formal discussion, to enter into social rela- 
tionships with ease and understanding, 
to present oral reports, to follow parlia- 
mentary procedure—these and other skills 
in communication are developed in a pro- 
gram which uses new and enriching ex- 


periences in the English classroom. 


The need for written work such as reports, 
letter-writing, taking notes, as well as the 
more creative forms of written expression 
(stories, drama, poetry, etc.) arises fre- 
quently and naturally in the course of the 
enterprise or group activity. 

Tests and remedial exercises assist both 
teacher and pupil in evaluating progress, 
in correcting weaknesses, and in recog- 
nizing and developing individual abilities. 


Books One to Three for grades 7 to 9 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


Hundreds of thousands 
of R. R. sold 


without salesmen 
without direct-mail ads 
with English Journal space only 


Cumulative 
Reading Record 


AN INDISPENSABLE NEW BOOK 
FOR LIBRARY AND CLASS USE 


ry, for both | 
teacher and 
student” 


sells itself and users re-order. 
Get a free sample, and you 
will understand. 


WW 


211 WEST 68th STREET 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries — historical and con- 
temporary — from every field of human ac- : 
tivity, presented within the covers of a single 
volume, with name pronunciations. Library 
buckram, thumb-notch indexed. $6.50. 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mass. 


CHICAGO 21 
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BROENING McGREGOR KOOS KEFAUVER 
BEST-LIKED LITERATURE 


New books of readings for the upper grades or junior high 
school. Product of research and classroom tryout. Correlate with 
An Experience Curriculum in English, the influential study of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. Fresh, unhack- 
neyed material, much of it modern. Unusual activities. Exercises 
to develop reading skills. Book One $1.56, Book Two $1.60 


JUNIOR SERIES 


A three-book series combining well-organized teaching of gram- 
mar, correct form, and usage with fresh, interesting content 
which will develop social and creative abilities in students. 
Carefully developed program of tests. A close tie-up with modern 
living. 

English Every Day $1.28 Youand Your English $1.32 
English for Your World 


Prices subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 17 NewYork il Chicago Atlanta3 Dallas! Columbus 16 San Francisco5 Toronto 5 
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YOUR ENGLISH 
Books One, Two, and Three for Grades 7, 8, and 9 of 


Hammer on essentials—Study, read, practice, and 
repeat—until good usage and precision become a 
habit. The new books by Ray Cecil Carter and 
Robert V. Hunter, of Albany, New York, embody 
the drastic emphasis on “‘first things first” required 
to combat sloppy writing, vague thinking, blurred 
speaking. 


THESE BOOKS BOAST PLENTY OF GRAMMAR 


The subject matter is interwoven in six periods, or sections, for each book, 
so that repeated practice is afforded for every principle, whether of 


grammar, letter writing, conversation, speaking, explanation, or other 
fundamental topics. There is an enormous quantity of exercise material, _ 
arranged on three levels of ability. Letters, poems, anecdotes, and excerpts 
from longer writings have been chosen from excellent, interesting literary 
sources to illustrate forms and techniques. 


Books One and Two, $1.20 each 
Book Three, $1.36 


If you are to have new texts in grammar and compo- 
sition next year, write the publishers for more infor- 


mation concerning YOUR ENGLISH before you : 
decide which books to order. 
Be 
Bo 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 BEACON STREET BOSTON 6, MASS. 


¥ 


“‘Because the CROSS books are planned and carried out 


with intelligence, much understanding of human values, and much good taste . . . . 


fortunate is the child who has an introduction to the study 
of literature through the Cross Anthologies.” 


ACITE RATURE: A SERIES OF 


ANTHOLOGIES 


Edited by 
E. A. CROSS 


with a group of 
co-compilers 


Junior-High-School 
Unit: 

Book One - - - $1.88 

Book Two - - - 1.88 

Book Three - - 1.92 


Books for the Senior High 
School—In press 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY biter Atiante San Francie 


“Any boy or girl who has the privilege of grow- 
ing up with these books can some day say, 
with a genuine sense of having lived and experi- 
enced, ‘Much have I travelled in the realms of 
gold.’ These books provide young people with 
the pleasure that only books can give; there 
is no scent of textbook or task about them.” 


RUTH LOWERY 
Professor of English 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 
Maryville, Mo. 


Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 
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Successful English Texts 
PAINTER’S 


EASE IN SPEECH, REVISED 


Provides extensive practice materials for mastering the first common- 
sense principles. Helps pupils to acquire poise in evervday speech as 
well as in all phases of public speaking. 


BAUER AND BOWDEN'’S 
SHORT STORIES IN PARALLEL 


Twenty-four short stories, old and new, arranged in significant pairs for 


study through contrast. 


BRAUN AND SAFARJIAN’S 
STORIES OF MANY NATIONS 


Sixty-four short, vital masterpieces representing twenty-three countries. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


BOSTON 


Are You Using These Books in Your 


English Classes? 


MY FRIEND FLICKA > ENGLISH FOR LIFE 
Educational Edition Books I, 2, 3, 4 
O’Hara Gray 
A popular story for required, supplemen- A combined textbook-workbook series 
tary, or leisure-time reading. for high school English. 
$7.80 list Each 60¢ list 


JUST FOR SPORT GETTING THE MEANING 
Wood-Bacon-Cameron Books |, 2, 3 
A collection of the best sport stories and Guiler-Coleman 
articles designed for classroom and leisure A workbook series for improving reading 
reading. @ in grades seven through twelve. 
$7.60 list Each 48¢ list 


Send for Examination Copies 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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